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ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
SEPTEMBER, 1914 


(It 1s assumed that not more than five hours will be spent in writing this paper, 
and that no books or persons will be consulted in regard to it.) 


— 


. Define the following terms: Germ, protoplasm, efficiency, industrial, social, 
civic, budget, will, habit, institution (various meanings), alliance, entente, 
neutrality, pragmatism, marginal utility, social psychology, insurance, 
interest, polyandry, anti-toxin, calory, abnormal, conservation. 


2. What political results do you expect from the present European War ? 


3. What effects has the present war had on economic conditions in the United 
States P 
What further economic effects on our country do you think there may be? 


4. Describe briefly the natural resources of the United States at the present time. 


5. Mention the various elements in the population of the United States in 1914, 
giving approximately the relative numerical importance of each and its 
distribution over the country. 


Describe concretely what your local Board of Health does. 
What do you understand by the theory of evolution P 


What are the elements of strength and the elements of weakness in ‘trade- 
unionism in the United States at the present time ? 


9. What determines the rent of a given property ? 


10. In what ways has the use of electricity affected the comfort of wage-earners ? 


ste 


Entrance examinations will be held in June and September, 1915. Arrangements 
will be made as far as possible for candidates to take the examination near home, and for 
college seniors to take it at college at some convenient time in the spring term. 
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The GIST of IT— 


AUTHOUGH the Colorado coal oper- 

ators rejected his plan for a three 
years’ truce, President Wilson has decided 
to act, and on November 29 announced 
the appointment of the commission to set- 
tle disputes. The three men named were 
Seth Low, president of the National Civic 
Federation, Charles W. Mills, a Pennsyl- 
vania coal operator, and Patrick Gilday of 
Pennevivania, an- official of the United 
Mine Workers of America. The President’s 
announcement came just as THE SURVEY 
was going to press with Mr. Fitch’s pains- 
taking study of the Colorado struggle. Page 
241, 


REHABILITATION in Belgium will 

come, Mr. Lasker believes, as a na- 
tural growth of the co-operative spirit of 
its people. They fairly fly together like 
the parts of a kaleidoscope, in mutual com- 
panies for agriculture, industry, credit, and 
housing. Wringing fine crops from a 
pauper soil has trained them for both war 
and reconstruction. Page 231. 


ROM its bumper crop of 180 million— 

million—bushels of wheat, Kansas 

proposes to send not less than fifty thou- 
sand bushels to Belgium. Page 206. 


DR. VAN DYKE proposes the rehabili- 

tation of Belgium along the lines suc- 
cessfully worked out by the Red Cross af- 
ter earthquake, fire, and flood. Page 205. 


] N registering its British built ships as 

American, the United Fruit Company 
has formed a separate corporation for 
each. So that, if Congress should’ stiffen 
our limited liability law at sea, loss of life 
and goods would still be compensated only 
to ‘the value of the salvage. To get a 
parallel case on land, says Mr. Parkinson, 
imagine the Pennsylvania Railroad incor- 
porating the Broadway Limited. Page 237. 


THE platform on which Mrs. Pethick 
Lawrence would have women organize 
to bring in peace. Page 210. 


SEVENTEEN thousand laborers in the 

New York subway are out of a job on 
the edge of winter by virtue of a clause 
in the state labor law which prohibits alien 
workmen on public contracts. Page 207. 


A COMMISSION to draft recommenda- 

tions for uniform laws for safety and 
sanitation was arranged for at the Goy- 
ernors’ Conference. Page 207. 


HE fate of minimum wage rates, actual- 
ly made or in prospect in twelve states, 
hangs on the constitutionality of the 
pioneer Oregon law now being argued be- 
fore the federal Supreme Court. Page 205. 


THE Mayors’ Conference at Philadelphia 

gave clear expression to a growing city 
consciousness and showed progressive pub- 
lic service corporations responding to it 
with open books to prove the fairness of 
their rates. Page 209. 


A SERVICE in memory of Jacob A. Riis 
will be held December 6, at 4 o’clock 
in Grace Church, New York city. 


In the highest Civilization the Book is still the 
highest delight.—Emerson. 


Brentano’s 
Torey Christmas 
ee ‘ i, Ey, 

wy Book Boxes 


A Notable Christmas Innovation 


An unusual and enduring GIFT, suit- 
able for every age, taste and purse— 
A Box of Books. 
Purchasers can make their own choice, 
according to the amount they wish to 
spend, or, if selection is left to us, our 
best efforts will be given. A CATA- 
LOGUE, classified as to subjects, with 
prices, will be sent free upon request. 
Prices: $2.00, $5.00, $7.00, $10.00, 
and upwards, according to selection. 
CATALOGUE will also contain a list of 
SINGLE VOLUMES of STANDARD 
AUTHORS, in FINE BINDINGS, also 
RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, and 


BOOKS in FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
Christmas Catalogues Free 


BRENTANO’S 


5th Ave. and 27th St. New York 


FELL SERVICE 
oe 


1876 1914 


FROM AN ARTIST 


g HANKS for the proof. It is much 

more beautiful than I expected it 
would be. The colors you have used 
are softerand more harmonious than my 
water colors, and somehow you have 
kept the character of the original work. 
I am usually disappointed when I see a 
proof, especially in colors, but this one 

seems etter than the original.”’ 


Much well-planned work is leveled to medi- 
ocre performance when executed by unsym- 
pathetic craftsmen. 


Fell Service Assures the Utmost Co-ope~- 
ation to Obtain the End Desired. 


Let us make your Specifications and give 
Estimate—Jjirst. 
SERVICE BUREAU 
WM. F. FELL CO. PRINTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


SK for my striking free booklet “THE MAGIC 
STORY OF ACHIEVEMENT” — describing 

a wonderful book for Xmas giving. ShallI send 

my new, complete, magazine-subscription bargain cata- 
log, too? E.M. DUNBAR, 9 KowenaSt., Boston,Mass. 


We Belicure— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a pro- 

fession. 

THAt right living should be the fourth ‘‘R” in 
education. 

Te4t health is the business of the individual, ill- 
ness of the physician. 

THAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 

THAt the upbringing of children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 

THAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or pro- 
fessional man. 


—American School of Home Economics 


If you agree, send for the 100-page illustrated handbook, ‘“The 
Profession of Home-Making,”’ giving details of home-study, 
domestic science courses, etc, It's FREE. Address postal or 
note,—A, S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


( Handkerchi S 


or Christmas 


A Boe war has made practic- 
ally no difference in the 

variety and abundance of 
our stocks and our Christmas 
assortment is as ample as ever 
this year. 


From Madeira 


Exquisite Hand-embroidered Handkerchiefs 
of sheer Linen with the characteristic and 
unique scalloped edge and eyelet work, at 
25c to $2.50 each. 


From France 

Handkerchiefs daintily trimmed with real 
laces and fine embroideries, at 50c to $100.00 
each. 


From Armenia 

Beautiful, delicate Handkerchiefs with self- 
lace edges, at 50c to $1.50 each. Some of 
these also show hand-embroidered initials in 
the corner. 


From Swttzerlana 


A collection of very attractive Hand Em- 
broidered Handkerchiefs in a wide range of 
designs, at 50c to $2.50 each, 


From Ireland 


comes the great bulk of the plain, practical, 
every-day Handkerchiefs, with initials, lace 
trimmed and embroidery. Most of the Men’s 
Handkerchiefs are Irish and it is astonishing 
how many variations there are at 25c, 4oc 
and soc each. 


Illustrated Handkerchief Booklet free on request. 


At McCutcheon’s 


The greatest Treasurchouse of Linens 
_ FifthAvenue,34th and 33d Sts. NewYork 


OWN OWN WON WOW NWNA 


Vv. M. HILLYER, A. B. (Harvard) Headmaster 


Educate Your Child 


In Your Own Home 
Under the direction of 
CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc, 
(Established 1 897) 


A umique system by means of which 
children from kindergarten to |2 years of 
age may be educated at home by the best 
modern methods and under the guidance 
and supervision of a school witha nat onal 
reputation for training young children. For 
information wnite, stating age of child. 


THE CALVERT SCHOOL | for 
2 West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
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PHOTO PU BLICITY 


SLIDES and PHOTOGRAPHS 
SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


HINE PHOTO CoO. 


Yonkers, N, Y. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 


Intemperate Men—‘“Chester Crest” 


Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thou- 


sand have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 


-—— S. Avery, Mgr. 
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INIMUM WAGE LAW BEFORE 
M THE SUPREME COURT 

i THE Supreme Court of the 
United States has set December 7 as the 
date on which it will hear oral argu- 
‘ments in defense of the constitutionality 
of the Oregon minimum wage law. 
Briefs in support of the law have been 
filed by the attorney-general of Oregon, 
by Dan J. Malarkey as counsel for the 
State Industrial Welfare Commission, by 
J. N. Teal as counsel for the Oregon 
Consumers’ League, and by Louis D. 
Brandeis at the invitation of the attor- 
-ney-general of the state. 

The statute under consideration has 

been twice unanimously sustained, in 
March and May of the present year, by 
the Supreme Court of Oregon. and the 
cases at bar are on appeal from those 
favorable decisions. Oral arguments 
for the law will be made by the attor- 
ney-general of Oregon and by Mr. 
Brandeis. 
_ The interval from the Oregon decision 
in March to the approaching hearing in 
December is unusually short, and this 
is considered by the friends of minimum 
wage legislation an indication of lively 
interest in the new subject. 

The particular cases arise out of a 
ruling of the Oregon Industrial Welfare 
Commission establishing a time rate for 
women, employed in manufacture in the 
city of Portland, of not less than $8.64 
a week of 50 hours. Against this rul- 
ing Frank C. Stettler, a manufacturer 
of paper boxes, and Elmira Simpson, an 
employe, appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

In three other states—Massachusetts, 
Minnesota and Washington—wage rates 
have already been established by state 
commissions. In California, prolonged 
investigations have been made and the 
announcement of wage rates is expected 
early in 1915. In Colorado, there was 
long delay in the appointment of the 
commission and in providing funds for 
its investigations. It also expects, how- 
ever, to publish rates at an early date. 

The New York State Factory Inves- 
tigating Commission has campleted an 
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elaborate enquiry wages of men, 
women and children. Its report to be 
submitted to the legislature in January, 
will afford a basis for creating a mini- 
mum wage commission in New York, 
though the Factory Investigating Com- 
mission has not yet published recom- 
mendations on the subject. 

In Ohio the new state constitution 
especially provides that “laws may be 
passed fixing and regulating the hours 
of labor, establishing a minimum wage, 
and providing for the comfort, health, 
safety and welfare of all employes; and 
no. other provision of the constitution 
shall impair or limit this power.” Un- 
der this new power the last legislature 
of Ohio authorized a commission to in- 
quire as to the wages of women in de- 
partment stores. The report is not yet 
available. 

In Wisconsin the State Industrial 
Commission, after thorough investiga- 
tion, is about to announce a schedule of 
rates. 

State commissions of inquiry have 
been at work in Indiana, Louisiana and 
Nebraska, and are preparing reports on 
their findings. 

The fate of the present cases before 
the federal court will affect all these 
activities. This nation-wide movement 
depends for its future development 
upon the forthcoming decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
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BELGIUM 


Henry Van Dyke, American 
minister to Holland, has proposed a plan 
which he calls “the restoration of Bel- 
gian homes and households” that smacks 
of the Red Cross rehabilitation measures , 
at San Francisco and Dayton: It con- 
sists, briefly, in an attempt to restore 
Belgian refugees to their homes with 
such repairs to their buildings and re- 
plenishment of their equipment and live 
stock as will enable them to take up once 
more the usual self-supporting round of 
life which characterizes the peoples of 
this thrifty land. 

Dr. Van Dyke has returned to the 
United States to secure treatment for his 
eyes, which have felt severely the long 
strain of caring first for the great 
throngs of stranded Americans who 
made their way to Holland at the be- 
ginning of the war, and then for the 
desolate Belgians. He says of his plan: 


(oe VAN DYKE’S PLAN FOR. 


“By this term, the restoration of 
Belgian homes and households, we mean 
to cover whatever needs to be done to 
enable a poor family to get back to its 
home and to live in it. If the house 
has a hole knocked in it, we will help 
them to mend it. If a peasant’s cow 
has been stolen or killed, we will try 
to get him another one. If he needs 
seed to sow in his vegetable garden for 
next year, we will provide it for him. 
In short, we will try to do what we can 
to put the family in a state to go on 
with their life again. This work, while 
the same in spirit and ultimate purpose, 
you understand, is quite distinct in form 
from that which is being done by the- 
American Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium, which has in view the revictual- 
ment of the whole civil population of 
that country, whose food supply has been: 
either exhausted or carried away by the 
German army.” rte 


Many of the Belgians have returned 
to their homes, but Dr. Van Dyke es- 
timates that a large number, 


“perhaps between 100,000 and 200,000, 
cannot go back to Belgium in safety 


this winter because their homes are 
wrecked and they have no work and 
225 
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180:MILLION BUSHELS OF WHEAT 


Kansas has harvested the largest crop of wheat ever grown in one state— 
enough to make 95 loaves of bread for every man, woman and child in the 


United States. 


Belgians. 


nothing to live on. These are naturally 
the poorer and more helpless people. 

“Holland, now that the first rush of 
refugees has passed, feels that she can 
take care of the sheltering and feeding 
of those who remain, out of her own re- 
sources, although she is grateful for the 
gifts of friends. But the task in which 
she needs most help at the present time, 
in my judgment, is that which I have 
called the restoration of Belgian homes 
and households. : 

“The people of Holland have risen 
magnificently to bear the weight of the 
great burden which has_ been thrown 
upon them. Many private houses in 
every city and town have been thrown 
open to receive fugitives, and large pub- 
lic refuges. have been provided. In 
Rosendaal, a vacant factory building 
was utilized. It has four stories, and 
on each story long bunks, filled with 
straw, were provided for sleeping ac- 
commodations, so that the building al- 
together houses about 35,000 people. 
Their food is prepared in an outdoor 
kitchen by the ladies of Rosendaal. In 
another large building, at the other end 
of the town, belonging to the Catholic 
Social Club, an all-day restaurant is run 
by the ladies, providing eight series of 
three meals each.” 


From this crop over 40 million barrels of flour can be pro- 
duced, 50,000 barrels of which will be 


sent as Kansas’ gift to the hungry 


The Chicago Tribune announces an 
advisory committee to supervise its pro- 
posed work of bringing Belgian or- 
phans for adoption in the United States, 
which was reported in THE Survey for 
November 21: chairman, Dr. W. A. 
Evans, formerly health commissioner of 
Chicago and now the Tribune’s health 
editor; Merritt- W. Pinckney, judge of 
the Chicago Juvenile Court; Mrs. 
Arthur Aldis; L. Frederick Happel, 
managing editor of the New World; W. 
S. Reynolds, secretary of the Illinois 
Children’s Home and Aid Society; Mrs. 
Adolph Kurz, of the Jewish Home- 
finding Association; W. H. McGillivray, 
of the Central Baptist Children’s Home; 
Sherman C. Kingsley, director of the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund; 
Homer Folks, secretary of the New 
York State Charities Aid Association; 
Mary Bartelme, associate judge of the 
Juvenile Court, and Brickell Holmes. 

The Rev. J. F. Stillemans, the Belgian 
priest from Oklahoma who is director 
of the Belgian Bureau and president of 
the Belgian Relief Fund in New York, 
characterized the Tribune’s plan as a 
movement which 


“undoubtedly appeals to everyone as be- 
ing the most beautiful kind of charity. 
But undoubtedly,’ he continued, “after 
considering the facts of the case, I fear 
that it is not practical at the present 
time, and this for obvious reasons. 
Belgium has been invaded and its popu- 
lation driven out and scattered into dif- 
ferent adjoining countries. We learn 
every day from private letters as well 
as from newspaper reports, that a great 
many families are scattered and their 
members ignorant of one another’s 
whereabouts. In some cases the father 
is a prisoner in Germany, whereas the 
mother and perhaps one child may be in 
Holland and another child in England. 
It is veritable chaos. 

“After the war comes to an end, 
these people must be brought together 
and. only then will it be known what 
children-are orphans and have no rela- 
tions to take care of them. At the pres- 
ent time, it is impossible to tell which 
children are orphans and will depend 
upon charity from outsiders. So no 
practical work can be done at present, 
and we have to keep our soul in waiting 
until the end of the war. 

“Another question that must not be 
lost sight of is the fact that Belgium is 
a country the population of which is 
practically speaking entirely Catholic. 
Consequently the Belgian children are 
Catholics and undoubtedly if they were 
to be brought up outside of that faith, 
it would be entirely against the will of 
their parents or relatives.” 


ANSAS WHEAT FOR BELGIAN 
FLOUR 


THE PEOPLE OF Kansas are under- 
taking to add a valuable supplement to 
the report on their enormous wheat crop 
by the State Board of Agriculture. This 
supplement takes the form of 50,000 
barrels of flour which is the minimum 
amount they will share with the people 
of Belgium. 

All through Kansas there is an effec- 
tively organized and rapidly developing 
movement to unite all the people in 
sharing their prosperity with the war-im- 
poverished Belgians. The farmers in 
their granges, the churches singly and 
in groups, the federation of women’s 
clubs, chambers of commerce and com- 
mercial associations, have already rallied 
more than 10,000 people in this state- 
wide co-operation. 

In response to former Governor 
Stubbs’ rallying cry, “Kansas, the great- 
est beneficiary of the war, to Belgium, 
the greatest sufferer of the war,” gifts 
of money, grain, flour, potatoes, and 
other .food-stuffs, are rapidly being 
“mobilized.” At Topeka the sale at pub- 
lic auction of a cow given by a farmer 
to the Belgian relief fund was a pic- 
turesque feature of the campaign at the 
city’s business center. 

The Kansas wheat crop is remarkable. 
From its 9,116,183 wheat-sown acres— 
the largest acreage ever devoted to this 
crop—the yield is reported to have been 
twice as great as the state’s next best 


| 


crop to $160,000,000. 
export trade are expected to demand all’ 
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| yield in 1903 and 25 per cent greater 
| than any other state has produced in any 


one season. ‘The total crop is 180,924,- 
885 bushels which, at the current price 
of a fraction over eighty-three cents a 
bushel, warrants the official estimate of 
the value of the crop at $151,583,031, 


$90 for every man, woman and child in 


Kansas. From it 40,205,540 barrels of 
flour can be produced, which would 
make eight and one-half billion loaves 
of bread. 

As 79,616 bushels—more than the 
state’s average crop—still remain in the 
farmers’ hands, and as_ the price of 


‘wheat has already risen above ninety- 


five cents a bushel, the sale of this bal- 
ance of the crop would now add $10,- 
000,000 to the officially reported value 
and would increase the total value of the 
Orders for the 


this surplus now in the elevators and in 
the stacks on the farms. 


| OVERNORS FOR UNIFORM 
LEGISLATION 


A SIGNIFICANT outcome of the 
Governors’ Conference at Madison and 
Milwaukee, Wis., was the appointment of 
a committee of three as a first step to- 
ward uniform state laws for safety and 
sanitation in all places of employment. 

Governor Dunne of Ilinois read a 
paper which made a_ strong argument 
for uniformity and the idea was fur- 
thered in the discussion which followed, 
by Governor Walsh’s description of the 
Massachusetts workmen’s compensation 
law. The committee of three govern- 
ors—Eberhart of Minnesota, Walsh and 
Dunne—will issue a call to all govern- 
ors to appoint commissions of experts 
to make a preliminary study. These 
commissions will draft recommendations 
which will be submitted to the govern- 
ors so that, at the next Governors’ Con- 
ference, uniformity may be discussed 
from a scientific basis and with a com- 
prehensive understanding, both of the 
points on which there is agreement and 
the points on which there is difference. 

Uniformity in another field—extradi- 
tion laws—was urged by Governor 
Byrne of South Dakota. 

Eighteen governors, two governors- 
elect, and three former governors were 
in attendance. All the sessions except 
the formal opening were devoted to spe- 
cific problems of legislation. The re- 
port of the committee appointed last year 
to investigate rural credit, made by 
Governor O’Neal of Alabama, urged the 
adoption of the essential features of the 
Torrens system of land title registra- 
tion and argued for uniformity of state 
laws on land titles and mortgages. The 
committee held that more liberal legal 
provisions for the formation of rural 
loan and savings associations not organ- 
ized for profit, would be an important 
means of taking the rural population 
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better satisfied with its condition and 
surroundings. 

A. day’s discussion of state control of 
natural resources brought out a lively 
but rather one-sided discussion of the 
policy of the federal government. The 
principal address was made by Governor 
Spry of Utah, and the discussion was 
led by Governors Ammons of Colorado, 
Stewart of Montana and Cary of Wyom- 
ing. Exemption of government lands 
from state taxation was vigorously at- 
tacked on the ground that in some of 
the western states it threw great bur- 
dens on private land owners. 


Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


[ eens one vs. THE 
LETTER OF THE LAW 

SOME SEVENTEEN thousand. alien 
laborers at work on the new subway sys- 
tem in New York city may be added to 
the winter’s roll of unemployed if sec- 
tion 14 of the New York labor laws 
prohibiting the employment of aliens on 
public works is held constitutional. 

On the complaint of John Gill, busi- 
ness agent for the Bricklayers’ and 
Masons’ Union, before the Public Serv- 
ice Commission, papers have been pre- 
pared in a taxpayer’s suit which it is 
hoped will lead to a final decision by the 
Court of Appeals on the constitutional- 
ity of this clause. 

It is understood that the action will be 
in the nature of a mandamus to compel 
the Public Service Commission to cer- 
tify $90,000 withheld on account of vio- 
lation of the statute for the Dock Con- 
tractor Company and the Underpinning 
and Foundation Company. Allegations 
will be made that the delay in the con- 
struction of the subway incidental to the 
holding up of vouchers will do injury 
to the property rights of taxpayers. 
The law has been practically a dead let- 
ter since it was placed on the statute 
book seventeen years ago. 

Although it is admitted by the con- 
tractors that about 90 per cent of the 
19,000 men at work on the subway are 
aliens, there has never been a convic- 
tion under the statute. Every now and 
then there have been rumbling threats 
of prosecution and sometimes com- 
plaints to the Public Service Commis- 
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SEWING AND KNITTING FOR THE RED CROSS 
YZ INDOW display of completed garments, numbering some 5,000 in all, 


which have been made by the 


women 


of Newport, R. I. A meeting 


called by Mrs. John Nicholas Brown, president of the Civic League, brought 
crowds of willing volunteers to the club house for an effective and continuous 


sewing bee. 


V 


OLUNTEER cutters work every afternoon and the work is given out 
Saturday mornings. Some women pay for their own material, others give 


donations to the general fund for buying goods; some give their time and 
their work; others pay needy women for sewing, thus doing double service. 
Clothes for every age are made, all of them warm and simple. 


But all the cases have been dis- 
missed for lack of evidence or with- 
drawn. For instance, the Bulletin, of 
the General Contractors Association, de- 
clares that 


sion. 


“last year, a few weeks before election, 
a complaint was made to the Public 
Service Commission that a subway con- 
tractor was employing men who were 
not citizens, and requesting that the con- 
tract be revoked. The trouble arose 
over the question whether bricklayers or 
waterproofers should lay brick in mas- 
tic, and the complaint was made by the 
bricklayers’ delegate. At the hearing 
this delegate appeared and announced 
to the commission that he desired to 
withdraw the complaint. No further 
action was taken, beyond the statement 
of one of the commissioners that the 
contractors must understand that they 
would be held to a strict compliance of 
the labor Law. The bricklayers had 
been given the work they sought.” 


This year the matter came up through 
a complaint concerning the prevailing 
rate of wages law made by Mr. Gill 
against the Dock Contracting Company. 
At the hearing evidence was brought 
out of the employment of aliens on sub- 
way work and later, on November 16, 
letters were received by contractors 
from Mr. Gill notifying them that un- 
less compliance with the law was im- 
mediate, prosecution would follow. 

The cause for this sudden desire to 


enforce the alien labor measure is hard 
to ascertain. Employers hint at labor 
union revenge when some concession 
was refused. Although bound by con- 
tract to accept the provisions of the 
labor law, they profess their belief that 
this section was null and void. They 
maintain, further, that it is impossible 
at any price to obtain American citi- 
zens able and willing to dig and shore 
excavations. 


Of the 90 per cent aliens employed, 
about 60 per cent, they say, are unskilled 
workmen, receiving from $1.60 to $2.25 
a day, the prevailing rate for such labor. 
Of the remaining 30 per cent of skilled 
workmen, half, they contend, are union 
men—masons, engineers, etc-—who have 
taken out first citizen papers and who, 
by losing their positions through strict 
observance of the law, may be replaced 
by non-union men. 

Since the intimation of trouble sev- 
eral contractors have laid off their 
alien labor and have attempted to pro- 
cure citizens in their places. They say, 
however, that these efforts have not been 
successful and that on many sections of 
the subway, work has practically ceased. 
At the Cranford Company, one of the 
largest contractors, 600 aliens were laid 
off and though 1,700 men applied only 
50 were found competent to undertake 
this heavy work. Other contractors 
are retaining their employes pending a 
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test case. The Dock Company, against» 
whom the original complaint has press- 


ed, has replaced the aliens among its | 


600 employes with citizen labor, but 
only, it contends, because it has passed 
the stage in its 


! 


vators is necessary. 


At the new public employment bu- | 
the superintendent, 


reau, Mr. Sears, 
stated that no call had come in from 
contractors for citizen labor. During 
the five days of its existence 2,061 citi- 


zens had registered as against 849 aliens. | 
But, according to Mr. Sears, probably ~ 


not more than 25 per cent of the cifi- 
zens could be put at subway construc- 
tion even at $3 a day. 

On the other 
representative of the bricklayers’ union, 


charges that contractors are employing } 
foreigners in order to avoid paying the — 
higher wages which Americans demand. © 


He gave out a comparison of the wages 
which he said the contractors were pay- 


ing and the “prevailing rate” as found — 


in the building trades. Bricklayer 
laborers, he said, ought to get $3, while 
in many cases they are receiving only 
$1.75; cement laborers should get $2.80 
but are receiving from $1.25 to $1.75. 
The prevailing rate, he said, for com- 


particular contracts | 
where the employment of Italian exca-— 


hand, Mr. Gill, the — 


mon laborers or excavators is $2, but — 


their pay in the subway is from $1.25 
to $1.75. 

The subway work, he also points out, 
is extremely hazardous. Mr. Gill claims 
that 75 per cent of the alien laborers 
are unskilled and of the remainder only 
a very few are union workmen—some 
of whom he accuses of accepting a wage 
much below the union rate. At the 
present time, he asserts, there are thous- 
ands of husky American union men who 
are in need and would be glad to take 
up pick and shovel at a decent wage. 

Mr. Gill says that he is investigating 
to see if an organized padrone system 
supplies labor to the contractors. 

Mr. Gill’s position is not unanimously 


upheld by trade unionists, however. 


Although the Central Federated Union 


in New York city has not taken any 


action nor expressed its stand as a body, 
many individuals question the tactics of 
alienating foreign workmen who are 
potential trade unionists. 

Although both sides urge the bring~ 


ing of a test case to decide the consti- 


tutionality of the law, it is difficult to 
find contractors willing to risk the can- 
cellation of contracts by pleading guilty 
to a violation. 

Two decisions on the constitutionality 
of this section of the law, have been 
recorded in past years in inferior 
courts, but never has it been appealed 
to a higher court. 

The present test case will be watched 
with interest as the cecision will af- 
fect many thousands of aliens employed 
on canals, highways, and _ other state 
work as well as on city contracts. 


” 
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Common Welfare 


UTILITIES—By CLYDE 


LYNDON KING 


ok MAYORS OF AMERICAN CITIES ON MUNICIPAL 


Two DISTINCTIvE features 
marked the Conference of American 
Mayors on Public Policies as to Munici- 
pal Utilities, held in Philadelphia No- 
vember 12-14. 

The first of these was the attitude of 
the modern responsive corporation of- 
ficial as expressed in an -address by 
Charles Day, of Day & Zimmerman, 
Philadelphia, a large operating and hold- 


ing firm. 


Mr. Day told of the thorough-going 
accounting system by which his com- 
pany is enabled to know exactly all of 
the cost factors in every phase of their 
service—he spoke particularly of clec- 
trical companies. He emphasized the 
/fact that the want of adequate ac- 


counting systems had led to “hit-and- 


miss” rates on the part of cor- 
poration officials, He revealed many 
salient facts which a well supported ac- 
counting plan had, at minimum cost, re- 
vealed to his company, convincing them, 
for instance, that a three cent electric 
tate was to be preferred to a higher 
tate because the cost of generation be- 
ing less than one-half cent per kilowatt 


hour, the encouragement of use of elec- 


tricity at a lower rate would in the long 
run mean larger and more stable returns 
to the electric company. 

More than this, as a student of scien- 
tific management, Mr. Day revealed the 
methods used by his company in plan- 
ning the work for their employes to the 
end that maximum service would be as- 
sured both to the company and to the 
public. 

Other corporation points of view were 
expressed in the conference, to be sure, 
such as the desire of corporations to 
prevent the cities from doing injury to 
themselves by the adoption of public 
ownership and operation and the-desire 
of a certain class of utility owners to 
keep control of municipal public serv- 
ice away from the city electorate di- 
rectly informed and interested therein, 
and to put it into the hands of the state 
electorate uninformed and uninterested. 

But the hopeful corporate note, and 
the note, without doubt, that will sound 
long after other discordant elements 

“have died away, was the attitude typified 
by Mr. Day.. By it the corporation will 
collect all the facts as to its own serv- 
ices in a careful, scientific manner and 
so apply the principles of scientific man- 
agement as to reduce costs to. a mini- 
mum. Then it should open all books 
and all facts to the closest public 
scrutiny, with full confidence that the 
public, ever as deeply interested in good 
service and permanency in investments 
as the utility corporations themselves, 
will in the long run do ample justice to 
their serving companies. 

The second feature characteristic of 


ike 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


this conference was the very evident ex- 
pression of a growing twentieth century 
city consciousness. 

This found expression through the 
platform and through informa! groups 
in hotel lobbies or at luncheon. It 
found formal expression in the resolu- 
tions adopted by the committee on 
recommendations of which Mayor Baker 
of Cleveland was chairman, which de- 
clared, among other things, that while 


“no general conclusion be formulated 
upon the abstract question of municipal 
ownership . we express our judg- 
ment to be that municipalities should be 
given, in all instances, the power to 
municipalize public utilities, the expedi- 
ency of its exercise being at any time 
and place, and with regard to any par- 
ticular utility, a matter for local deter- 
mination,” 


And further that “we make no general 
determination as between state board 


and local or home rule regulation of 
public service corporations. That we do, 
however, declare 
making power 


the franchise- 
in all cases be 


that 
should 


ROM The Clinker and Some 

Other Children, a booklet of 
stories and verse about children 
who work, published by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. 


N the foreword, the hope is ex- 
pressed that “the message of 
the working children will some day 
have a sequel, telling of education 
instead of exploitation, goodness 
instead of vice and happiness in- 
stead of tragedy. It must be writ- 
ten in the laws of the country and 
in the hearts of the people. Its 
authors must be the men and 
women who care.” 
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local, that municipally owned utilities 
should be subject to local control only, 
that in large cities local regulation is 
plainly to be preferred, and that, in all 
cases, the principles of home rule should 
be preserved by at least leaving it to 
the people of a city of whatever size, 
to determine whether they desire to act 
for themselves or to call in a state board, 
if one exists, either to regulate or to 
aid the local authorities in regulating 
privately owned local utilities.” 


More than this, however, this growing 
city consciousness, which is to transform 
our city electorates from groups of vil- 
lagers and farmers resident in cities, to 
interested urban dwellers, found expres- 
sion in a demand which in essence 
meant inter-city co-operation in the 
solution of city problems. The Utilities 
Bureau: was indorsed as “‘a nation-wide 
inter-city agency for bringing the com- 
bined ability and experience of all our 
cities to the service of each city which 
may face a public utility problem. 
Through it, we meet the combination of 
private interests with a combination of 
public interests, and to the specialized 
experts which private interests thus 
mass in defence of one another, we op- 
pose the skill, experience, and resources 
of the united cities of the country.” 


The trustees—Louis D. Brandeis, of 

Boston; Frederick A. Cleveland, direc- 
tor of the New York Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research; Samuel S. Fels, manufac- 
turer, Philadelphia; Felix Frankfurter, 
professor of law, Harvard; Charles F. 
Jenkins, publisher, Philadelphia; Leo S. 
Rowe, professor of political science, 
University of Pennsylvania; Frederick 
W. Taylor, consulting engineer, Phila- 
delphia; and Charles R. Van Hise, presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin— 
were urged to proceed with the further 
organization of the bureau, 
“outlining a plan by which its support 
may be assured, and its services made 
available. In this connection, we sug- 
gest, for the consideration of the trus- 
tees, that an office be provided, records 
kept, experts be employed, and that 
cities which can legally do so contribute 
on some equitable basis to the expense 
of the bureau, in excess of its earning, 
when in the service of cities actually 
using its facilities in the solutions of 
particular problems.” 


The purpose of the Utilities Bureau 
is: To serve as a _ national agency 
through which American cities may co- 
operate in exchanging data as to rates, 
service standards and cost factors in 
municipal utilities; to advise cities as to 
the best plans and methods for their 
utility campaigns; to publish and dis- 
seminate information pertaining to serv- 
ice standards, rates, franchises, public 
contracts, and any and all other matters 
of interest and value to the public, re- 


garding the construction, operation, 
maintenance and regulation of public 
utilities. 
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Union of Women for Constructive Peace 
By Mrs. Pethick Lawrence 


THE ENGLISH SUFFRAGE LEADER WHO IS IN THIS COUNTRY TO ENLIST AMERICANS 
IN A NEW PHASE OF THE WOMAN'S MOVEMENT 


OMEN may well stand aghast 

at the spectacle of the ruin 

brought upon the continent of 

Europe, by the forces of or- 
ganized destruction and death 


For this cataclysm women bear no re- 
sponsibility whatever. On the contrary, 
they have warned governments again 
and again that the exaltation of mate- 
rial and financial interests above those 
of race welfare was working out to the 
destruction of human society. By their 
heroic struggle for the vote, women have 
sought to find entrance into the coun- 
cils of the human commonwealth in 
order that they might there represent 
the supreme issue of race preservation 
and development. Their demand in all 
the countries now at war has been de- 
nied by the arrogance of male govern- 
ment. 

Men have often passed sweeping, de- 
preciating verdicts upon women as a sex. 
They have defended their own monop- 
oly of government by assertions that 
women have no knowledge of business; 
that they are lacking in practical eff- 
ciency. 

Today it is for men to stand down and 
for the women whom they have belit- 
tled to take the seat of judgment. No 
picture, however overdrawn, of wom- 
en’s ignorance, error, or folly could ex- 
ceed in fantastic yet tragic horror the 
spectacle which male governments are 
furnishing history today. The foun- 
dation of the structure of civilization 
which they have erected in Europe has 
proved rotten. The edifice seemingly 
so secure has collapsed. The failure of 
male statecraft in Europe is complete. 


Women as the natural custodians of 
the human race have now for the sake 
of humanity to insist on their right to 
representation in the governments of 
nations. Their hands must be free to 
build up a surer and safer structure of 
society. Between the past and the com- 
ing future the war makes a deep cleav- 
age. The structure of the new world 
must be built upon the foundation of 
that peace which shall supervene when 
the accumulated resources of civiliza- 
tion have been almost eaten up by the 
war and the life-blood of humanity al- 
most drained away. 

The vital question for women in whose 
womb the future race is shaped and 
brought to birth is this: What kind of 
peace is it going to be? Who is going 
to make it? 

Is the peace upon which the destinies 
of the Twentieth Century will depend to 
be like every peace hitherto compounded 
in the past.—a breeding-ground of new 


wars? Or is it going to be a new peace, 
expressing the birth of a new spirit, 
which has grown in the world with the 
awakening of the woman soul to race 
consciousness and the sense of race des- 
tiny ? 

Are the terms of that peace to be set- 
tled solely and absolutely by the very 
men who, by intrigues and ambitions 
and secret diplomacies, brought about 
this war? Or are the democracies of 
the world, whose life and death are at 
stake in the issue, going to have a say 
in the matter? The answer depends on 


the education and enlightenment of pub- | 
lic opinion, the sensitiveness of the pub- 
lic conscience, and the intensity of the 
public will. 

At this supreme crisis of ,the world’s 
history, a new force has entered into 
public life—a~new force, generated by 
the woman’s movement. I believe a 
great campaign for organizing pub- 
lic opinion and bringing its pressure to 
bear upon the governments of the world, — 
could be initiated now by the woman’s 
movement in America and _ carried 
through the length and breadth of the 
United States. Women of the neutral © 
European states, women of England and 
Ireland, to say nothing of women of the | 
other belligerent nations, would fall in- | 
to line. A world-wide movement for 
constructive and creative peace such as 
the world has never yet seen might eyen 
now come into being—a movement 
which would influence the immediate de- 
velopment of humanity. Such a cam- 
paign has already been started in Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia. 


‘When the history of this almost in- 
conceivable world tragedy comes to be 
written, I fervently hope there will be 
one chapter telling of the part played 
by women, not only in the work of heal- 
ing and replenishing wounded and 
mangled humanity, but in bringing to 
birth a new spirit,—generating a new 
reconstructive force in the world. That 
reconstructive spirit must be embodied 
in a peace which shall keep the allies 
true to their slogan that this is a “war 
to end war’; a peace which shall give 
place for the progressive evolution of 
humanity, generation after generation, 
to an ever higher standard of physical, 
mental, moral, and_ spiritual develop- 
ment. 


THE PLATFORM 


‘HE MOVEMENT PROPOSES : 

THAT THE DEMOCRACIES OF THE 
WORLD BE REINFORCED BY THE INCLU- 
SION OF THE MOTHER-HALF OF THE 
HUMAN RACE INTO THE RANKS OF AR- 
TICULATE CITIZENSHIP. : 

THAT SOME CONSTITUTIONAL MA- 
CHINERY BE CREATED, WHERE NONE AT 
PRESENT EXISTS, BY WHICH THE DE- 
MOCRACIES MAY EXERCISE SOME CON- 
TROL OVER FOREIGN POLICY. 

THAT ALL TREATIES AND ALLIANCES 
ON THE PART OF ANY DEMOCRATIC NA- 
TION. SHALL BE RATIFIED BY THE REP- 
RESENTATIVES OF THE PEOPLE. 

THAT THE MANUFACTURE OF AR- 
MAMENTS SHALL BE NATIONALIZED AND 
THAT THE EXPORT OF AMMUNITION 
FROM ONE COUNTRY TO ANOTHER SHALL 
BE VETOED. : 

THAT THE BELLIGERENT POWERS 
SHALL BE HELD TO THEIR SLOGAN THAT 
THIS IS A WAR TO END WAR. 

‘THAT AT THE CONCLUSION OF PEACE 
NO PROVINCE SHALL BE TRANSFERRED 
FROM ONE GOVERNMENT TO ANOTHER 
WITHOUT THE CONSENT OF THE POPU- 
LATION CONCERNED; THAT THIS CON- 
SENT SHALL BE OBTAINED BY PLEB- 


ISCITE; AND THAT WOMEN, WHO HAVE 
SUFFERED EQUALLY WITH MEN, SHALL 
BE INCLUDED IN THE PLEBISCITE. 

THAT ‘WOMEN AS WELL AS MEN 
SHOULD BE SENT AS REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THEIR NATION TO THE HAGUE CON- 
FERENCE, 

THAT THE DEMOCRACIES SHALL PRESS 
FOR SOME KIND OF INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENT BY WHICH ALL THE NA-. 
TIONS SHALL PUT THEMSELVES AT THE 
BACK OF ANY ONE LAW-ABIDING NA- 
TION THAT IS AGGRESSIVELY ATTACKED, 
OR OF ANY SMALL COUNTRY THAT IS 
MENACED BY A STRONGER POWER. 

THAT THE IDEA BE BROUGHT TO THE 
FRONT AND THE POSSIBILITY DISCUSSED, 
OF THE FORMATION OF A EUROPEAN 
SENATE COMPOSED OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF EVERY EUROPEAN NATION. THAT 
THIS SENATE EXIST FOR THE DISCUS- 
SION OF INTERNATIONAL CONCERNS AND 
IN THIS WAY A MEANS MAYBE CON- 
STRUCTED WHEREBY NATIONS CAN SEEK 
TO OBTAIN WHAT IS NECESSARY TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THEIR NATIONAL LIFE 
BY BARGAIN AND BY EXCHANGE, INSTEAD 
OF BY SECRET TREACHERY OR OPEN 
SLAUGHTER AND LOOT. 


' IMPERISHABLE BELGIUM 


By Bruno Lasker 


Ls 


£910, following a four years’ investigation, B. Seebohm Rown- 
tree, manufacturer, reformer, and author of the widely known 


study of poverty in York, brought out his Land and Labour, a sur- 
vey of the remarkable co-operative development in agriculture and 
It is the fate of this social fabric of the Low- 
lands which Mr. Lasker, who for some years has assisted Mr. Rown- 
tree in his work of research and reform, discusses in this article. 


industry in Belgium. 


ANY Americans will remember 
MI the Téte de Flandres with its 
yacht club and _ restaurant 
gardens overlooking the busy 
scheldt and the beautiful river-front of 
\ntwerp. A picture in one of the Lon- 
lon illustrated papers a few weeks ago 
howed that nothing remains of this de- 
ightful resort but a heap of ruins. But 
shall always remember the evening 
vhen I was last there, sitting close to 
he front, with the sparkling river lap- 
ing against the low embankment. I 
vas conversing with a distinguished 
3elgian on the subject of patriotism. 
My own impression, after some stay 
n his country, had been that the public 
pirit of the people manifested itself in 
ocal rather than’in national affairs, and 
hat patriotic pride was not a marked 
haracteristic of the average citizen. 
‘o this opinion my companion demur- 
ed. He gave historical instances prov- 
ng the existence of a strong national 
entiment even before the fusion of the 
Valloon and Flemish people was ac- 
omplished under the present monarchy. 
believe it was Emile de Goncourt who 
roused a heated discussion some years 
go by breaking out: “There are no 
selgians. There are only Walloons and 
‘lemish. One must not confuse nation- 
1 unity with the accidents of political 


boundaries.” He was wrong. Today 
no one will deny that the national unity 
of Belgium is as strong as any to be 
found in the civilized world, and this 
without the predominance, political or 
social, of one of its component races 
over the other. 

The unifying forces are not, perhaps, 
at ordinary times so clearly visible as 
they are in such other “young” nations 
with mixed populations, as Germany or 
the United States.’ But they are there 
all the same, deriving their strength 
from two elements which more than any 
others are characteristic of the Belgian 
people as a whole and fundamental to 
the position which they. have: made for 
themselves among the nations of: the 
world. These elements are, ‘a deeply in- 
grained love of liberty, and an aptitude 
for association for common ends which 
is the outcome of centuries of experi- 
ence. 

Under the inspiration of these ancient 
motive forces, the Belgians have not 
only secured the stability of their na- 
tional existence but have accomplished 
in_peace and in war works which set a 
shining example to the rest of the civil- 
4zed world. Bjérnson, shortly before 
his death, wrote a powerful article for 
a Swiss paper in which he tried to prove 
the superiority of the smaller nations of 


Europe over their greater neighbors as 
civilizing forces, Denmark, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Belgium have indeed, 
each in her own way, enriched the world 
with movements which in their impor- 
tance to human progress stand in no 
relation to the comparative smallness of 
their population or their diplomatic in- 
fluence at the courts of the great pow- 
ers. Of Switzerland and Belgium in 
particular it may be said that they have 
proved to the world the possibility of 
fusing. in a vital and progressive com- 
monwealth raceés..of marked difference; 
and that they have, in this process, ex- 
tracted from each the most precious 
contributions, material and_ spiritual, 
that. each was able to make to the wel- 
fare of the whole. 

This has been possible only by a con- 
fidence. in the national destiny which, 
far from being based upon military vir- 
tues and a crushing burden of arma- 
ments, has for its root the freedom of 
development of which a liberal consti- 
tution is the guaranty. In some re- 
spects, the Belgian constitution is more 
liberal even than the British. It is very 
remarkable, for instance, that the two. 
languages of the people, French and 
Flemish, have been permitted to con- 
tinue side by side, without any attempt 
by the governing class to suppress either 
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the one or the other. Among the refu- 
gees who came to England during the 
last two months, many families were ig- 
norant of the French language—to the 
great disappointment of gushing ladies 
who, making up to them in the streets, 
showered on their victims some of the 
crumbs of their best “Boulognese.” 

Owing to intermarriage and to the 
wonderfully developed system of trans- 
portation under which a great part of the 
industrial workers live long distances 
from the locality where they are em- 
ployed, the language boundary—which 
goes almost in a straight line from west 
to east, separating Flanders from 
Hainaut and Limbourg from Liége, and 
dividing Brabant into equal halves—re- 
mains almost intact to this day. Only 
in Brussels are both languages spoken 
by the majority of the population. 

The foremost contribution of Belgium 
to human progress, then, is, to my mind, 
the object lesson which it offers of a 
European commonwealth based not on 
military power or industrial superiority, 
but on the free co-operation of two dis- 
tinct peoples, differing widely in lan- 
guage, manners, and occupations. Such 
an example as this augurs well for the 
future of Europe. Whatever the con- 
tending armies of the great powers may 
destroy on Belgian soil, they cannot 
destroy the spirit which underlies the 
national life and marks the greatness of 
the people. 

It is this spirit, also, to which we have 
to look more than to any relief funds or 
grants by wealthier countries, for the 
reconstruction of Belgium’s material 


BELGIAN REFUGEES GIVEN 
SHELTER BY FARMERS IN 
DISTRICTS AS YET OUTSIDE 
THE ZONE OF FIGHTING 


welfare. Her factories may be razed 
to the ground, her banks emptied, her 
harbors desolated, her commercial or- 
ganization dissolved, her people fled 
from the horror of devastation to the 
farthest corners of the globe; but the 
spirit which has dominated her history 
and built up her material prosperity re- 
mains unshaken and is bound to assert 
itself, 


Belgian Grit 


If they were not so tragic, one might 
almost laugh about some of the curious 
manifestations of Belgian grit and ten- 
acity. Only two or three weeks ago I 
received an appeal for aid from a spe- 
cific benevolent fund in a Belgian town 
at a time when battle raged only a few 
miles outside the -walls of that very 
place. The Belgians are not going to 


sit waiting for the help from outside 


which the whole civilized world owes to 
them. Many of her most prominent 
citizens are busy at work now; others 
who have been shelled out of home and 
office will return as soon as the country 
is evacuated. And they will employ in 
the great task which lies before them the 
very qualities which have’ made them 
prosper in the past. A people which has 
practically made its own soil out of 
arid wastes is not likely to shrink from 
the rebuilding of its towns and villages. 
“The soil of Flanders,” says Emile de 
Laveleye, “hardly permits of the natural 
growth of heather and furze. It is the 
worst soil in all Europe; sterile sand 
like that of La Campine and of Brand- 
enburg. [Though] fertilized by 


“imposes on the British country-side, nor 
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ten centuries of laborious husbandry: 
the soil of Flanders does not yield 4 
single crop without being manured once 
or twice—a fact unique in Europe. it 

It may be noted that the areas which} 
consist of this sandy soil have not the} 
lowest, but the highest agricultural land) 
values of any in Belgium. Similarly in} 
the Ardennes and other barren hill dis-) 
tricts, which in England would be given} 
up to grouse and in Scotland to deer,} 
the Belgians have during the last twol 
or three decades rapidly increased the} 
area under timber, not only to the bene-|) 
fit of the growers, but with valuable) 
results in the effects upon the soil and} 
climate of the country. i 

This constructive national ability is} 
due not only to the enterprise and ten-} 
acity of individuals, unhampered by re-} 
strictions such as the feudal spirit still 


E} 
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to the wide diffusion of ownership, but | 
largely to the associative tendencies of | 
the Belgians. These influence their ac- 
tions in two ways. On the one hand, 
they are more willing to co-operate na-. 
tionally and in local groups for common | 
ends; on the other, they accept more | 
willingly than the British the co-opera- 
tion and assistance which well-equipped 3 
departments of government are able to 
give them. The Belgian farmer and 
small land-owner, for instance, is not 
frightened by government interference; 
there are no great lords and magnates 
who are likely to pervert the govern- 
ment machine for their own ends. As a 
result, he obtains an amount of “pater- 
nal” assistance which the distrust of the 
British farmer would not enable the 


most benevolent government to render 
to him. 

Speaking of forestry, it is remarkable 
that the state owns only about six per 
cent of the area under woods and for- 
and private owners about two- 
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A FAMILY OF BELGIAN REFUGEES BEFORE THE ALEXANDRA PALACE, LONDON 


The burning of Louvain left this family destitute. 


thirds. Yet, thanks to the educational 
work and supervision of the state for- 
estry department, the rate at which 
available land is being planted is more 
rapid than it was; more scientific meth- 
ods are followed in the choice of trees, 
preparation of the soil, planting, and 
thinning; with the result that excellent 
financial results are obtained even by 
people who were sceptical and in times 
past preferred to take what-they could out 
of the land rather than wait for slow 
returns. The sporting rights are usually 
let to people in the towns; but as one 
agriculturist said with a sigh, “The 
‘game nuisance’ with us is that there is 
not enough for decent sport.” 

In agriculture generally, the co-opera- 
tion of government official and cultivator 
in Belgium is more successful than in 
most other states. In a country of small 
and yery small holdings, this, of course, 
is a matter of supreme importance. Not 
counting plots of less than one acre, the 
average size of “farms” in Belgium is 
no more than 14% acres, compared with 
24 acres in France, 331% in Prussia, 49 
in Denmark, and 63 in Great Britain. 
Needless to say, this includes a vast 
number of holdings on which a family 
cannot exist but which form an impor- 
tant contribution to their income. Five 
acres of land may produce a mere trifle 
or, as in the case of the grape-growing 


sympathetic English people. 


district outside the gates of Brussels, be 
enough for a satisfactory livelihood. It 
all depends on the skill with which the 
particular holding is put to its best use. 
Although much headway is made in 
other European countries, and in the 
United States, also, with the organiza- 
tion of agricultural education, the Bel- 
gian system can claim to be unique in its 


‘completeness and in the thoroughness 
_with which it reaches and teaches every 


class of cultivators. 


Spread of Knowledge 


A few years ago, I counted about 
10,000 popular lectures on agricultural 
subjects given in one year to an agri- 
cultural population of about 700,000 
adults, not counting university and col- 
lege courses or classes at continuation 
schools for children. More important 
still is the personal expert advice which 
is available in every part of the country. 
“Agronomes” attend the markets, visit 
the farmer on his farm, conduct experi- 
ments on state farms, and send out hun- 
dreds of letters to inquiring correspond- 
ents. 

“There is no doubt,’ says B. Seebohm 
Rowntree, who has studied their influ- 
ence on the spot, “that the work of the 
agronomes is increasing the knowledge 
of agriculture and improving its meth- 
ods throughout Belgium, for although a 


The labels they are wearing show their destination, the homes offered by 


few of the older practical farmers still 
look askance at ‘college-bred men with 
their new-fangled theories,’ the younger 
generation is increasingly willing to 
listen to them; and through their agency 
the latest information with regard to 
scientific farming is being brought home 
to many small holders.” 

Even more important than the educa- 
tional help which the Belgian farmer 
accepts from those who are able to give 
it, is his co-operation with his fellow- 
cultivators. There is hardly a village 
which has not got its co-operative so- 
ciety and hardly a society which does 
not contain the majority of men in the 
district who are eligible for membership. 
Some of the organizations were estab- 
lished years ago by the government and 
are still partly supported by it. Others 
are founded by private endeavor. The 
state-aided societies, comices agricoles, 
had probably about 90,000 members when 
the war broke out; they are federated 
in provincial councils, and assist the 
Government in protecting and stimulat- 
ing different branches of agriculture. 
They are doing most excellent work by 
the organization and support of agricul- 
tural shows and the supervision of ex- 
periment stations. Some of the larger 
of these societies have libraries and 
museums, carry on research, and organ- 
ize local societies for mutual insurance, 
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SOCIETIES FOR THE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE ‘OF LIVESTOCK 
(December 31st, 1907). 


Number Number of Members 
Societies for the Insurance of Cattle ... 1023 92,833 


we Horses ae © 191 24,145 
» Pigs 4. 59 5,706 
» Goats... 349° 37,173 


Branches of the Dinant Society for the Insurance of Livestock. 


purchase, sale, improvement of stock, 
and similar undertakings. 

These local activities, however, are 
being naore and more taken over by 
so-called “free” associations, which are 
less under government control yet re- 
ceive a certain amount of financial sup- 
port from the state. They are also fed- 
erated nationally and provincially and 
enter every phase of country life. 

For an understanding of Belgian eco- 
nomic development, it is necessary to 
keep in mind the intimate association of 
political and religious ideas with the 
daily life of the people. The devotion 
of the Belgian for his co-operative so- 
ciety often springs largely from the 
depth of his political party conviction, 
or of his loyalty to the parish priest. It 
may strike the foreign visitor as curious 
that the president of a society for the 
co-operative purchase of manure should, 
at a meeting of the committee, suddenly 
break out into a violent harangue against 
his political adversaries; but it helps to 
explain why Belgium, as Mr. Rowntree 
computes, “employs thirty-five times as 
much potash, two and a quarter times as 
much phosphates, and over three times 
as much nitrogen as the United King- 
dom.” 

I have no recent statistics to show 
the development of these free co-opera- 
tive organizations. The Boerenbond, 
the most important federation of such 
societies, operating in the provinces of 
Antwerp, Brabant and Limbourg, had a 
few years ago a membership of over 
40,000, bought in one year for its mem- 
bers $1,600,000 worth of manures, about 
100 tons of seeds, and $25,000 worth of 
machinery; it superintended 70 co- 
operative dairies, managed a number of 


flour mills and other commercial. under- 
takings and conducted a banking busi- 
ness with nearly three hundred credit 
associations of the Raiffeisen type. 

In his book on Belgium, published in 
1910, Mr. Rowntree enumerates among 
other organizations 382 societies for im- 
proving the breed of cattle, 344 for that 
of goats, 24 for that of rabbits, 9 for 
that of pigs; he found 252 societies of 
bee-keepers, 184 of horticulturists, 85 of 
poultry-keepers, 39 of hop-growers, 77 
of beet-root cultivators—a list which, he 
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.,less-than'’a million, all told. In addition, 


~-with their apparently ludicrous trans- 
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é i 
says, is by no means complete; and this | 
in an agricultural population of certainly |} 


there were 497 co-operative dairies with 
52,380 members, owning among them 
146,674 cows, one-fifth of those enumer- 
ated in the Agricultural Census. It is 
almost incredible—but authenticated— | 
that in 1907 there were in Belgium over | 
1,600 societies for the insurance’ of live 
stock. ; 

Of course, the American reader must 
not. think of 1,600 big’ corporations in 
Manhattan sky-scrapers; at least one of 
the mutual societies Mr. Rowntree dis- 
‘covered to consist of a group of small 
cultivators cutting up their dead cows in | 
a village shed and compelling every 
member to purchase a certain portion, 
Nevertheless, it is these small societies 


actions which have proved suited to the 
national genius and which, by the very 
primitiveness of their methods, have re- 
duced the cost of insurance to the lowest 
point. 

Of special interest among the co- 
operative organizations of the Belgian 
farmer, are the credit societies which ~ 
enable him to maintain his independence 
in spite of an often very limited capital. 
They are formed almost in every case 
on the model of the Raiffeisen banks; 
the members accept unlimited liability 
for the loans of any one of them. This 
guaranty enables the farmers to obtain 
the credit they require practically upon 
the strength of their reputation. The 
unlimited liability inspires such confi- 
dence among capitalists that they are 
glad, as a rule, to lend on favorable 
terms. It also means that the members 
must know each other pretty well, and 


CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES 
(December 31st, 1907). 


@ Dairies employing steam or petrol engines 


0 Dairies worked by hand... 
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therefore tends to limit their operations 
to the immediate neighborhood. Since 
“recent statistics are not available, I must 
again content myself with quoting figures 
which are several years old. 


At the end of 1907, Belgium had 523 ; 


of these banks with nearly 25,000 mem- 
bers, lending annually a sum of about 
$800,000. In 1908, there were 584 of 
these banks; and judging from the rapid 
growth of their number in recent years, 
at the beginning of the war, probably 
about 700, with annual loans amounting 
to somewhere about a million dollars. 
The credit banks also receive deposits 
from their members, amounting in re- 
cent years to millions of dollars in excess 
of the loans made, and the surplus each 
year is placed with the National Savings 
Bank. I do not know what has happened 
to these deposits during the war, or 
what will be the financial position of the 
societies when it is over. It is strongly 
to be hoped that the government will be 
put into the position of averting the 
bankruptcy of so many flourishing little 
savings funds, which have played, and 
if wisely administered will again play, a 
very important part in the country’s 
rural economy. 


It must be remembered that the exist- 
ence of thousands of peasant cultivators 
is bound up with the solvency of these 
banks and the other co-operative under- 
takings in which they have staked their 
all. 


Result of Co-operation 


The productivity of Belgian agricul- 
ture is the best test of the effect which 
the educational efforts of the government 
and the co-operation of cultivators have 
had upon the use of the land. Not only 
is a greater proportion of the cultivable 
area devoted to profitable crops than in 
most other European -countries (only 
one-quarter under grass as compared 
with one-third in France and over one- 
half in Great Britain), but in the yield 
per acre of the principal crops, she heads 
the list in nearly every instance, includ- 
ing cereals, potatoes, and root crops, 
as well as the numbers of cattle per 
square mile of territory. Of pigs also, 
Belgium keeps more than any other 
European country, and she excels in the 
smaller branches of agriculture, such as 
the breeding of rabbits (mostly sold to 
England), and horticulture. 


‘As a result, the net imports of agri- 
cultural produce, not including exotic 
foods, per head of the population in 
Belgium are only one-half of those in 
the United Kingdom, without protective 
duties on any items except oats, meat 
and butter. 

But the claim of these co-operative 
tural organizations to world-wide atten- 
tion is not only an economic one. They 

have had a remarkable influence on the 
social and intellectual life of the country- 
side. Wherever they exist, the tone of 


Farmhouse on a 
prosperous 50-acre 
farm in Flanders, 
37% acres of 
which belongs to 
the cultivator. 


Interior of the 
above. Sixteen 
children in this 
household, six of 
them now helping 
on the farm; one 
in America. 


Dwelling-house 
on a 5-acre farm 
increased in eight- 
een years from 
14% acres. This 
Flanders farmer 
has five sons. 


House of an ag- 
ricultural laborer 
which he owns 
himself. 
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MAKING LACE OUT OF DOORS IN FLANDERS 


the locality is raised. No drunkard or 
person of shifty character is likely to be 
admitted into a society all the members 
of which accept unlimited responsibility 
for the loans of each. H. W. Wolff, in 
his book on agricultural banks, gives 
examples of the way in which they 
stimulate not only enterprise, but also 
prudence and wise living. 

The penetration of a co-operative 
spirit into the everyday thought and 
action of the people as exemplified in 
Belgium also fosters a strong local pa- 
triotism. The man who is in constant 
touch with his fellow workers is a better 
citizen than the man whose horizon is 
narrowed by an exclusive preoccupation 
with his personal interests. It is this 
social influence which has given such 
world-wide fame to the co-operative en- 
terprise of the industrial workers in the 
Belgian towns. Economically the co- 
operative distributive societies, even of 
Brussels and Ghent, are less important 
than those of the British manufacturing 
centers. While agricultural co-operation 
is largely in the hands of the Catholic 
party, the co-operative movement in the 
towns obtains its impulse chiefly from 
its ‘close association with the Labor 
party. Many visitors to Brussels will 
remember the Maison du Peuple, with 
its originally planned building and multi- 
farious social and educational activities. 

Profits of the societies go into the 
party funds, but their political signifi- 
cance is to be sought chiefly in the edu- 
cation in self-government which their 
management affords, and in the intel- 
lectual interests which they foster among 
their members. It is its spiritual influ- 
ence rather than its aid to party funds 
which, in these distressful times, makes 
the Belgian co-operative movement an 
asset of imperishable value to the re- 
cuperative power of the nation. 

Many other social movements might be 
named in which the Belgians have set 
object lessons to the rest of the world. 
I have already mentioned their remark- 
able system of transportation. While 
lack of space does not permit me to de- 
scribe it in detail, I can, in a few words, 
point out what national foresight and 


the co-ordination of public and private 
enterprise have in this matter achieved 
for the general good. 


Until the war broke out, the Belgians 
undoubtedly were the best housed nation 
in Europe. If the invading armies had 
concentrated their destructive talents on 
the few confined slum areas of the great 
cities, we should find little cause to com- 
plain. But unfortunately, when we read 
of the devastation of whole villages, we 
must remember that a considerable pro- 
portion of the habitations not only of 
the agricultural but also of the indus- 
trial population—habitations which are 
the envy of the workers of other lands, 
have been destroyed. Belgian workers, 
by means of a rapid train service at 
cheap fares, are enabled to live dis- 
tributed over wide semi-rural areas. 
Land values have been kept down, and 
the mobility of the workers—their 
choice of employment—is increased even 
though they own their houses. Though 
the great majority of them only live a 
few miles from the place where they 
work, they are able, if necessary, to look 
for employment at distances of fifty 
miles and more. 


Villagers of Modern Industry 


Residence in the country, with a fair- 
sized garden attached to most houses, 
has other advantages which go a’ long 
way to compensate for the time lost in 
transit. The Brussels bricklayer, when 
work is scarce, stays at home working 
on his garden plot or for a neighboring 
farmer, and leaves what jobs there are 
to his less fortunate mate who lives in 
the town itself. The Antwerp docker 
does not hang about the dock gates wait- 
ing for a ship to arrive, but awaits in 
his own village the telephone call of the 
labor bureau. He usually has a side of 
bacon, a sack of potatoes, and other 
food, about his home, and does not starve 
the moment his wage ceases to come in. 
His children are brought up amid rural 
surroundings, and there is not the same 
cleavage between industrial and agricul- 
tural employment as there is, for in- 
stance, in England. “Scratch the Flem- 


A FLEMISH WEAVER AT WORK IN HIS COTTAGE 


ish miner,” is a saying, “and underneath ~ 
his grime you will find a peasant.” He | 


is able to go back to work on the land if 
circumstances incline him to do so. 

The financing of Belgian housing en- 
terprise has been studied by many Eng- 
lish and American reformers, Briefly, 
the National Savings Bank, which re- 
ceives deposits of workmen towards pro- 
vision for their old age, lends at a mod- 
erate rate of interest to local credit 
societies, formed by the state, by proy- 
inces, by local authorities and private 
individuals, one-half of the capital sub- 
scribed; and the terms on which the in- 
dividual lender can borrow are such as 
to preclude anxiety lest mortgages fall 
due and have to be renewed at an in- 
creased rate of interest. Nearly fiity 
thousand houses have been built under 
the operation of this system. 

In industrial and commerical enter- 
prise generally, the Belgians have shown 
in the past the same qualities of per- 
severance, enterprise and co-operation 
which are characteristic of the activities 
which I have named. Though entering 
somewhat late into the industrial field, 
unprotected by a powerful navy or a 
prohibitive tariff, they have been able 
to conquer many markets. At first, their 
competition necessarily meant undercut- 
ting in price and reliance upon cheap- 
ness, rather than quality. But for some 
years, Belgian manufacturers have grad- 
ually succeeded in making for themselves 
a reputation for quality as well; and by 
an adaptability to the needs of the world 
and a versatility which is surprising 
within so confined an area of produc- 
tion, the industrial classes are in a fair 
way to raise their material prosperity 
up to an even higher level than that so 
far attained. 

In art and in literature this valiant 
nation has achieved undying fame; the 
greatness of its tradition does not lie 
dormant but continually blossoms out in 
fresh growths which influence the trend 
of human progress. The genius of a 
people cannot be destroyed by fire or 
sword; it will live on when the last 
mitrailleuse is rusting in the basement 
of the historical museum at Brussels. 
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Ships and Sealing Wax 


Incorporation as a Means of Avoiding Increased Liability 


ONGRESS recently authorized 

. American registry for foreign- 

built ships. Thirty-four such 

ships have declared their in- 

ention to become “American” and have 

ipplied for permission to fly the United 

States flag. Twenty-five of these ships— 

the United Fruit Company’s fleet—not 

content with the usual indicia of 

Americanism will enjoy in addition an 
altra-American individualism. 

Each ship will be a corporation or, 
fechnically speaking, the ownership of 
each vessel will be vested in a corpora- 
tion which will take the vessel’s name 
and the corporate property of which may 
consist of the vessel alone. The details 
of the corporate reorganization which 
accompanied the transfer of these ves- 
sels from British to American registry, 
appear in the following news items 
taken from the Wall Street Journal of 
September 10: 


“The United Fruit Company has taken 

steps to transfer 25 steamers of its fleet 

to the American flag. In pursuance of 

this purpose 25 corporate certificates 

have been filed with the secretary of 
‘ 


in Admiralty 
Thomas I. Parkinson 


LEGISLATION DRAFTING RESEARCH FUND 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


state at ‘Albany for the purpose of 
carrying on business as ship-owners be- 
tween ports on the Atlantic seaboard of 
the United States, the West Indies and 
Central and South America. 

“Each company takes the name of one 
of the ships which is to be transferred. 
The actual transfer will be accomplished 
at the earliest moment possible. | Ac- 
cording to one of the directors of this 


THE “SANTA,.MARIA” 

At the top of the page 1s shown 
one of the fleet of twenty-five 
ships of the United Fruit Com- 
pany which, since the outbreak of 
the European war, have come i 
under the American flag. 

Each vessel is owned by a stock 
company, capitalized at $1,000 un- 
der the laws of the state of New 
York. 

What this may mean to passen- 
gers and crew in case of disaster, 
is discussed by Mr. Parkinson. 


group of new corporations, transfer will 
probably be completed this week. The 
capital stock of each of the new com- 
panies is nominally $1,000. The direc- 
tors of all the companies are A. W. 
Preston, Minor C. Keith, H. G. Levick, 
K. K. McLaren, E. W. Ong, Bradley W. 
Palmer, and Frederick R. Swift.” 


The Zacapa, transferred by the Fruit 
Company to the Zacapa Steamship Cor- 
poration, sailed from New York on 
September 16 flying the American flag. 

Our satisfaction at this extension of 
our merchant marine does not prevent 
our entertaining some curiosity as to the 
motive and purpose underlying this mul- 
tiplication of corporations. Heretofore, 
these vessels have been owned by the 
United Fruit Company or one of its 
subsidiaries. Why were they not regis- 
tered under our laws and permitted to 
fly our flag under the same ownership? 
It is true, they are still owned by “sub- 
sidiaries’ of the Fruit Company, but 
the important change in the method of 
holding title to them is that now there 
is a “subsidiary” for each of the ves- 


sels. Probably the Zacapa will be no 


more popular with passengers or ship- 
pers as the sole property of a distinct 
corporation than as one of a group of 
vessels owned by the same corporation. 
We know of no superstition of the sea 
which insures to the Zacapa that good 
fortune will smile upon her because she 
happens to be a “corporation sole.’ A 
suspicion is aroused that the purpose of 
her owners may have something to do 
with their legal responsibility to con- 
form to marine regulations or to an- 
swer for personal injury or damage to 
goods, occasioned by her navigation. 

Whatever may be the purpose or ef- 
fect in this case the possibilities of abuse 
of corporate organization are dramatic- 
ally presented by the incorporation of 
these vessels and the analogies which it 
suggests. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
might incorporate the Broadway Lim- 
ited. 

Whatever the purpose of this trans- 
fer of the Zacapa to the Zacapa Steam- 
ship Corporation, its most important le- 
gal consequence is to fortify the owner’s 
present limited liability in admiralty by 
the added and in this case very similar 
rule of limited liability under our cor- 
poration laws. 


AS pointed out in Tue Survey, [July 

4, 1914], our admiralty statutes 
limit the liability of ship-owners to the 
value of the vessel. If the vessel is lost 
there is no liability. The Titanic case 
emphasized not only the absence of any 
substantial liability to which claimants 
could resort, but also the backwardness 
of our law from the point of view of 
claimants as compared with the English 
law. For example, in our courts vic- 
tims of the Titanic disaster could re- 
cover from the owners about $90,000, 
whereas in the English courts the owners 
were liable for more than $2,000,000. 
This graphic illustration of the opera- 
tion of our admiralty statutes has served 
to direct attention to the possibility of 
repealing or amending the limited lia- 
bility rule in such manner that a more 
substantial liability may be imposed on 
the owner. 

The fact that the incorporation of the 
Zacapa and her sister ships can have no 
legal effect until Congress repeals or 
amends the present limited liability rule 
in admiralty and imposes a more sub- 
stantial liability not dependent on the 
value of the vessel after the accident, 
suggests that ship-owners and their ad- 
visors may anticipate congressional ac- 
tion increasing the existing liability. 

Under our present admiralty statutes, 
if the Zacapa while owned by the United 
Fruit Company should be lost, the com- 


pany’s liability would practically go 
down with the ship. If, however, our 
limited liability [admiralty] statute 


should be repealed or amended as sug- 
gested, the company’s other property 
might be liable for the losses sustained 
by the sinking of Zacapa or for such 


portion of them as the new legislation 
might provide. The important point is 
that such extension of liability would 


probably subject. the owner’s other 
property to responsibility. 
In other words, if our admiralty 


statutes are amended so that more fin- 
ancial responsibility is placed on ship- 
owners, claimants will be able to attach 
other property of the owner than the 
vessel responsible for the loss, just as 
the victim of a railroad accident may 
resort to the general-property of. the 
railroad corporation for satisfaction of 
his claim. But of what value will this 
right be to the claimant if the owner of 
the vessel is a corporation, and if that 
corporation owns no property except the 
foundered vessel? 

This situation indicates the possible 
importance of the incorporation of these 
United Fruit steamers. The incorpora- 
tion makes practically no difference so 
long as the present limited liability law 
remains on the statute books; but if Con- 
gress should repeal this law and substi- 
tute the English statute, the incorpora- 
tion of each ship would be of the ut- 
most importance both to the owners and 
to the public. It would mean that the 
act of Congress would be practically in- 
effective and that the actual liability in 
case of the loss of the ship would re- 
main just where it was before the pass- 
age of the act,—namely, it would be lim- 
ited to the value of the salvage, if any. 


HIS expansion of the United Fruit 

Company and its subsidiaries into 
twenty-five corporations for the purpose 
of holding title to its American fleet, 
can hardly fail to have the effect of 
hastening congressional legislation in- 
creasing the ship-owner’s liability for 
losses at sea. If the incorporation 
of each of these ships inspires simi- 
lar efforts on. the part of other ship- 
owners to avoid the possibility of in- 
creased liability by resort to the cor- 
poration cloak, it will probably do more 
than any amount of propaganda to pro- 
duce remedial legislation; and it is prob- 
able that a way will be found to make 
such legislation provide against the pos- 
sibility of its being rendered ineffective 
by wholesale incorporation. 

During the past few years, there has 
been much criticism of business abuses 
built upon the provisions of our incor- 
poration laws. Abuse of the corporate 
charter to avoid liability has inspired 
some of these criticisms. These twenty- 
five steamship corporations furnish a 
most dramatic illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the corporate charter for this 
purpose. An important public service 
will have been rendered if public atten- 
tion is directed to the abuse and to means 
of controlling it. 

The corporation laws of New York 
limit liability of the Zacapa Steamship 
Corporation to the value of its corpo- 
rate property, but it must be remembered 


that there is nothing sacred about this}), 
rule of corporation law. It is merely aj) 
tule of public policy for the encourage-| 


ment of business. Under it have been} 
important public agencies which might} 
never have been’ undertaken if thet 
original promotors had been subjected 
the risk of losing property not investe 
in their venture. The limitation of their 
liability to the value of the corpora 
property was a legitimate inducement 
and a proper protection. The public 
cannot afford to take away from busis 
ness men of initiative and courage this} 
important inducement to new undertak- | 
ings; but it is possible and seems de-} 
sirable so to limit the rule that it may} 
not be abused to the public detriment, | 
In-various states, including New! York, 


_conditions in particular fields of busi-} 


ness have required and produced legis: | 
lation varying the limited liability ral 
and imposing on corporate directors 
and stockholders what is known as exe, 
cess liability. This excess liability F | 
usually double, but in some cases has » 
been triple, the par value of the stock | 
owned. Under this rule a stockholder | 
owning ten shares for which he has a 
into the corporate treasury $1,000, is re: 
quired to pay for the benefit of corporate © 
creditors, an additional sum of $1,000 of © 
$2,000, depending on whether the statute i 
imposes double or triple liability. ; 

What the Legislature has done in | 
these cases will undoubtedly be done in 
the case of steamship corporations, if” 
the example set by the United Fruit” 
Company develops an extensive abuse 
of the privilege of limited corporate 
liability. Such an abuse will undoubted-_ 
ly be recognized when the community 
has determined that a substantial lia-~ 
bility for losses at sea should be borne, 
and if necessary insured against, by the 
ship-owner; and when it is found that 
this liability is avoided by me 
of the ship. 
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vessel as a substitute for limited 
liability in admiralty, adds one element 
of difficulty to the program for increas- 
ing the chances of claimants’ securing 
substantial redress. The limited lia- 
bility rule in admiralty can be repealed 
or amended by an act of Congress. The 
iaited corporate liability rule can be — 
changed by legislation; but in order to 
be effective, this change would neces-— 
sarily be accomplished in every jurisdic-_ 
tion in which corporations may be chart- 


ered for conducting the business of 
transportation by water. This would 
mean, at present, that it would be 


necessary to secure such legislation in 
every state in the Union. So long as 
there is one state which refuses to pass 
such legislation, it would be possible for 
steamship owners to take out their chart- 
ers for each vessel in that jurisdiction. 
Recent efforts to reform our corporation 
4 


| 
Ships and Sealing Wax 


law indicate the extreme difficulty of 
|securing such uniformity of action by all 
the states. 
| There are, however, solutions of. this 
difficulty. If state incorporation for 
| each ship is resorted to generally, it is 
| probable that the propaganda for federal 
| incorporation of corporations engaging 
in interstate and foreign commerce, and 
particularly those engaged in transpor- 
| tation by water, will be rapidly advanc- 
| ed. Congress will then provide that no 
corporation may engage in transporta- 
tion by water unless it has taken out a 
federal license or charter. 


Fi 
| 
; 
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The Bread Line 


By Stuart Chase 


RAW, windy night in December. 
The rain is falling in swirling gusts. 
A dark, muddy alley deep in the chasm of the city. 
A great entrance, bare, lighted from within by flickering 
gas jets; and beside it, windows barred to mid-sash with coarse 


eloth. 


Two men standing upon the stoop, chests and faces close 
pressed against the heavy door; and behind them, to right and 
left, long uneven lines of closely packed men— 

A snake of humanity coiled hungrily about the feet of an 


old, battered building. 


Down either side of the alley the lines run, grim, silent, re- 
lentless—shabby coats and white faces fading away into the 


darkness and the rain: 


Brisk policemen walking up and down, warning the curious 
to hasten. No need to maintain order in the ragged lines. 
There is no scrambling for places. Each man follows dogged- 
ly the coat and shoulders before him. 

Here and there the be-draggled bonnet and cape of a starv- 


ing woman. 


Overhead impenetrable blackness, and the harsh clatter of 


the rain. 
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The way to a general rule by which 
the corporation owners may be subject- 
ed to reasonable but substantial liability 
for losses will then be comparatively 
easy. Or irrespective of general federal 
incorporation, Congress might extend to 
interstate or foreign water carriers the 
principle of compulsory insurance of 
passengers, crew, and cargo, and make 
such insurance a condition of the right 
to engage in such transportation. This 
principle has been made familiar by its 
inclusion in our workmen’s compensa- 
tion acts. 

It is indeed an interesting incident in 


UDDENLY, the great door swings open. 


The two men upon the stoop stagger back. 


The lines heave and shudder. 


t 


Out from the flickering brightness come stumbling a half- 
hundred men—quickly, quickly, that they may not delay those 
who have not eaten—stumbling out of the open maw of light 
and fading away like dim gray shadows. 
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the development of our corporation law 
that has been contributed by these new- 
ly Americanized ships. Its effect and 
further use will undoubtedly be watched 
with great interest by the legal profes- 
sion and the general community. If the 
action in this instance is intended to 
prevent the accomplishment of proposed 
public policies, viz, more effective fed- 
eral regulation and _ increased liability 
for loss. it will be interesting to see 


whether it accomplishes its purpose or 
recoils on the interests in whose favor 
it is advanced and develops actual pub- 
lic advantage. 


Copyright, 19ly, by 
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UNEMPLOYED 


BY ABASTENIA 
ST. LEGER EBERLE 
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Within, a glimpse of long tables covered with 
stained white paper, an orderly array of steaming 
soup plates, a hurried stooping corps of helpers, and 
a dark seething caldron against the ragged plaster of 
the wall. 

The lines begin to march. 

In two black, shuffling streams they pour into 
the bar of light. 

But only for a few brief seconds. 

The room is filled. No more may enter. 

The great door shuts with a clang, leaving all as 
before. 


a 


WO men upon the stoop, and behind them, the 
relentless quiet files. 

From within, the clatter of spoons and crockery, 
and the slow, rythmic shifting of feet. 

On the right, under the last window, an old man 
wavers and struggles feebly. His companions draw 
away from him askance. 

Without a sound he sinks into the slime of the al- 
ley—a piteous, black, shapeless mass. 

Others stoop to help him. 

The policemen bustle forward officiously. 

A little while, and the clang of an ambulance bell 
sounds nearer and nearer. 

The huddled figure is lifted into the wagon. 

The line moves up, silently filling the gap, and the 
horses clatter away. 

Ten minutes go by. 

Once again the door swings open—the stumbling 
rush of the inmates—the sucking-in of another room 
full—the unending lines still remaining without—the 
rain battering obliquely upon the windows. 
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NSIDE a great, bare, dingy room. 

Tables along ihe alk with spaces behind for at- 
tendants, and apparatus for cooking. 

A man with a bloody cloth upon his thumb, inter- 
minably cutting long loaves of bread. 

A plate of soup, a cup of coffee and a spoon. 
Here and there great heaps of bread and rolls upon 
nicked platters. 

With incredible swiftness, the entering men find 
their places. 


_of the sight of men into the darkness and the rain. 
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Still indi they seize a spoon and spatteringly 
descend upon their bowls of soup. ti 
A score of dirty fists reach for bread. i 

A pleasant-faced woman offers to each a dough-) 
nut. There is uniform acceptance, and a nod of. | 
abashed thanks. Ma 

Hardly a word is apekes only: the ceaseless rais- | 
ing and lowering of spoons, the flickering rush of | 
hands to bread-piles, the intense gulping of coffee. 

Fifty homeless, hungry men about the dismal \ 
room under the aiane gas jets. | 

Fifty human beings clawing with naked hands at 
the skirts of life. 

Ravenously they partake of their coarse meal— 
yet their eyes, after the _first eager mouthful, are! | 
without hope or joy. ~ 

Strangely similar are their eyes and faces bid | 
and young, bearded and smooth-shaven alike. t 

Ashamed, beaten, they accept humbly, almost — 
tenderly, their dole in the midst of a great city. | 

They are ashamed to ask more of their helpers. |] 

They are ashamed to meet one another’s eyes. 

They are in torment to be fed and to be gone out — i 


’ There are no smiles, no jibes, no friendly human 
intercourse, only the stoking of weary human en- 
gines, with fuel taken from unknowable, unrewarded ~ 
hands. : 

A terrible travesty upon the kindly rite of break- — 
ing bread. ; 

Suddenly all are finished. The door swings open. ~ 

Hastily, stumblingly, they are gone. j 

Only one—a wide-eyed boy—remains, touching a © 
dilapidated derby, to tell his story to the direector— 
who takes notes upon a pad. 
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HE gas jets flare low as the wind sweeps in. 
The rain thunders an instant upon the windows. 
The tables are cleared and reset from steaming — 
buckets. 
With a little ghost of weary expectation the first 
new-comer enters. 
Outside the lines move up, drawing their soaking 
coats a little closer about them. 
Somewhere high in the darkness, a clock strikes 
eleven times. 


By Fohn A. Fitch 


OFTHE STAFF OF THE SURVEY 


_ LAW AND ORDER 


THE ISSUE IN COLORADO 
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MEMBERS OF THE COLORADO NATIONAL GUARD ENTERING THE STRIKE DISTRICT 


ATE last August a grand jury ad- 
journed .in Trinidad. The 
strike in the Colorado coal 
mines had been on since Sep- 

tember, 1913. In the course of those 
eleven months, there had _ been riots, 
battles, and murders. There had been 
armed conflicts, first between strikers 
and mine guards who carried deputy 
sheriffs’ commissions; later between 
strikers and the National Guard of the 
state. The warfare was stopped only 
by the arrival of federal troops last 
May. 

As a result of all this turmoil there 
were charges in the air against strike 
leaders, mine guards and county officials. 
There was need of a grand jury to in- 
quire into the activities of all men who 
had been carrying on private war. 

A grand jury in Colorado is composed 
of twelve men. The names are ordin- 
arily drawn from a panel furnished by 
the county commissioners; but if for 
any reason no such panel exists, the 
jury is named by the sheriff at the direc- 
tion of the judge. 

On this occasion, in Las Animas 
County, the panel had been exhausted. 
It then became the duty of Sheriff J. S. 
Grisham to name a grand jury to in- 
quire into the alleged acts of deputy 
sheriffs and striking miners. The sheriff 
accordingly discharged that duty. The 
jury selected by him was as follows: 


The Las Animas Jury 


J. S. Caldwell, proprietor of a shoe 
store. Formerly with the Colorado 
Supply Company, the company store de- 
partment of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company. 

James Roberts, public trustee. Secre- 
tary to F. R. Wood, president of the 
Temple Fuel Company. 

Charles Rapp, assistant cashier Trini- 
dad National Bank, of which W. J. Mur- 
ray, general manager of the Victor- 
American Fuel Company is stockholder 
and director. Formerly with Colorado 
Supply Company. 

Henry C. Cossam, rancher. Deputy 
sheriff since April 25, 1914.  Partici- 
pated in one of the so-called battles. 

J. H. Wilson, real estate and insur- 
ance agent. Deputy sheriff since Sep- 
tember 30, 1909. In charge of the depu- 
ties who attacked the Forbes tent colony 
October 17, 1913. 

William C. Riggs, rancher, whose son, 
W. E. Riggs, has been a deputy sheriff 
since January 20, 1911, and was in some 
of the battles in the fall of 1913. 

J. W. Davis, a Trinidad barber. 

D. J. Herron, life insurance agent in 
Trinidad. 

FE, E. Phillips, rancher, Hoehne, Colo. 

John Webber, a Trinidad merchant. 

Frank Gooden, proprietor Hotel St. 
Elmo, Trinidad. 

David West, 
Aguilar, Colo. 


justice of the peace. 


The last six men named have no busi- 
ness connections, so far as I could dis- 
cover, with either party to the contro- 
versy, although one was charged with 
expressing sentiments of hostility to the 
strikers at the very time he was sitting 
on the jury. Friends of the strikers 
also claim that the sympathies of all are 
with the operators. 

The attorneys for the United Mine 
Workers of America were invited to 
present evidence before this grand jury, 
but they refused to do so. One hundred 
and sixty-three indictments were found, 
most of them involving charges of mur- 
der. There is no question but that mur- 
ders had been committed. The indict- 
ments were all against either union men 
or union sympathizers, and included the 
leaders of the United Mine Workers in 
Colorado. No indictments were found 
against deputy sheriffs. ’ 

[I went to Sheriff Grisham with the 
jury list and got their record from him, 
name by name. Before I was. through 
he became excited and indignant, and 
told me that he knew what kind of in- 
formation I wanted to get and that | 
had better go to Bill Diamond for it. 
Diamond is the United Mine Workers’ 
organizer in charge of the Trinidad of- 
fice. The thing that excited the sheriff 
was my asking him whether he _ be- 
lieved that a jury including two of his 
own deputies and the secretary of a coal 
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Snapshots by a staff photographers of the Rocky Mountain News, at the hearings before the Congressional Teesiiaanie Committee 


J. F. WELBORN 


' President Colorado Fuel® & 
Iron. Co. 


operator, not to mention the others, 
could fairly inquire into deeds of vio- 
lence. in a coal strike in which deputy 
sheriffs were involved. 


The Court Martial 


| It was in August, also, that a report 
was made public by a military court 
martial of the state of Colorado. This 
was the court martial that tried the 
cases of the officers involved in the 
Ludlow affair. With one exception the 
verdict was absolute acquittal. 

The exception was in the case of 
Lieutenant K. E. Linderfelt. This of- 
ficer was charged with assault and mur- 
der. He was acquitted on the more 
serious charge. Of the assault charge 
he was found guilty and acquitted. The 
testimony was clear that when Louis 
Tikas, the Greek strike leader, was a de- 
fenseless prisoner, Linderfelt had struck 
him on the head with his rifle. The gun 
with its stock broken from the blow was 
exhibited. as evidence. The court mar- 
tial found that Linderfelt was guilty of 
this assault, but it “attached no crimin- 


ality” to the act. 

The following is the astonishing 
language ot the verdict: 

“Ist specification, 6th charge: The 


court finds that the accused, Karl E. 
Linderfelt, First Lieutenant, Second In- 
fantry, National Guard of Colorado, 
guilty of the facts as charged—that is to 
say, that part of specification one, 
charge six, reading as follows: 

having then and there a 
certain deadly weapon, to wit, a U. S. 
Springfield rifle, did then and there with 
said weapon, with said rifle { 
commit an assault upon and against one 
Louis Tikas but by reason of 
the justification as shown in the evi- 
dence adduced before the court, attaches 
no criminality thereto. 

“And the court does therefore acquit 
him, the said Karl E. Linderfelt, First 
Lieutenant, Second Infantry, National 
Guard of Colorado upon all the specifi- 


JOHN C, OSGOOD 


Chairman Board of Directors 
Victor-American Fuel Co. 


Workers. 


cations and all the charges.” [Italics 
mine. | 

Linderfelt was a soldier of fortune. 
He had been in the U. S. army and 
had fought in the Madero revolution in 
Mexico. Before the military occupation 
in Colorado he had served the coal 
operators as a mine guard. His conduct 
in the militia all along was brutal and 
inclined to provoke the strikers into a 
fight. He assaulted a boy on one oc- 
casion and was always domineering and 
insulting whenever he came in contact 
with strikers. General Chase, adjutant- 
general of the Colorado National Guard, 
told me that Linderfelt was an excep- 
tionally capable and efficient officer. I 
asked the general whether the knowl- 
edge that he had broken his gun over 
the head of a helpless prisoner had serv- 
ed to modify in any degree his opinion 
of Linderfelt’s standing and value as an 
officer. The general said that that inci- 
dent had not modified his opinion. 

Linderfelt cannot now be tried by any 
civil tribunal, for a man cannot “twice 
be placed in jeopardy” for the same of- 
fense. Major E. J. Boughton, judge- 
advocate of the Colorado National 
Guard, told me that he had urged a court 
martial for Linderfelt and the others 
exactly because he wished to protect 
them from prosecution in the civil 
courts. They would not have had one 
chance in a thousand for their lives, he 
told me, if they had been tried before a 
jury in southern Colorado. He had ad- 
vocated a court martial, therefore, in 
order that they might have what he 
thought would be a fair trial. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that if these 
officers had been tried in the civil courts, 
the trial would have been in the very 
county to which Sheriff Grisham and his 
grand jury belong. 

Grand jury and court martial and 
the events behind them, threw their 
shadow on the fall political campaign. 
All three of the leading parties referred 


FRANK HAYES 


Vice-President United Mine 


JOHN R. LAWSON 


Member Executive Board, 
United Mine Workers. 


in their platforms to the strike, and 
pledged themselves to establish law and 
order. 


The Fall Campaign 


The Progressive and Democratic plat- 
forms urged. obedience to law asa 
thing incumbent on operator and miner 
alike, condemned the enlistment of mine 
guards in the militia, the holding of 
prisoners incommunicado and the sus- 
pension of the writ of habeas corpus. It 
was understood that the candidates of 
these two parties were sympathetic with 
the strikers. The Progressive candidate 
for governor was E. P. Costigan, who 
had represented the United Mine’ Work- 
ers as their attorney before the Con- 
gressional Investigating Committee. 

The Republican party was more par- 
ticularly referred to in the campaign as 
the law and order party, although its 
platform was, as a matter of fact, less 
specific in its demand for observance of 
law. Its candidates were considered 
friendly to the operators. 

The Republican state ticket from gov- 
ernor down was, in the main, success- 
ful. It is significant, moreover, that 
Attorney General Farrar on the Demo- 
cratic ticket was re-elected to that office. 
Farrar made it plain that he intended to 
use his office, if re-elected, to prosecute 
vigorously everyone who had been in- 
dicted for participation in the riots and 
battles. In this. attitude he will be 
supported by Governor-elect George A. 
Carlson, who, as district attorney in one 
of the northern counties, madeva record 
as an aggressive, relentless prosecutor. 

Governor-elect Carlson is reported to 
have said he will, immediately upon tak- 
ing office, January 1, cause the state to 
resume the maintenance of order within 
its own boundaries. The success of 
such a move may depend upon whether 
he expects to accomplish it with the state 
militia, commanded as it is at present 
by men utterly unfit by temperament and 


| 
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Law and Order 


training for the difficult work of policing 
‘a strike district, or by new officers who 
could command respect by their tact and 
non-partisanship—men who conceivably 
_may be found among certain of the sub- 
‘ordinate officers already in the state 
| National Guard. 

There is much food for thought in 
_the handling of the situation by the 
federal troops. Since they relieved the 
state militia in the early part of May, 

there has been no disorder of conse- 
quence in the strike area. Two rules 
were laid down at the outset by the War 
Department respecting the employment 
of labor. First, the operators were not 
permitted to gather men and ship them 


} 


neither arrested citizens not charged 
with crime, nor held them incommuni- 
cado. They have neither patroled the 
streets of Trinidad or other cities, nor 
made themselves conspicuous or obnox- 
ious to citizens. 


The Truce Plan 


The interest of the federal govern- 
ment in the strike did not begin with 
the sending of troops. Long before that, 
the President had sent two men into the 
field to investigate and report. One 
was a coal operator from Kentucky, and 
the other a man formerly active in the 
United Mine Workers of America. In 
September, the President was able to 
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gle is practically over. The readiness 
of the strikers, on the other hand, to 
accept a plan with which they are by no 
means satisfied, may indicate that they, 
too, feel that they have come near the 
end of their power to keep up the con- 
flict. Whether or not it be true, as the 
operators claim, that strikers are daily 
deserting and seeking jobs in the mines. 
there is no doubt that their numbers 
have materially diminished. It is ad- 
mitted that since the strike began, sev- 
eral thousand miners have left the state. 
The operators are willing to accept part 
of the plan, the part, for example, which 
by proposing that they obey the laws 
of Colorado, accuses them by implica- 
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WuuiaM R. Fariey of Alabama, formerly mem- 
ber Executive Board United Mine Workers. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S MEDIATORS 


Hywe rt G. Davies of Kentucky, a retired 
coal operator. 


into the mines; second, miners applying 
at the mines might be employed there 
provided they were residents of the state 
Colorado 
On the other hand, picketing was 
absolutely prohibited. Troops have been 
meeting all incoming trains in order to 


and had complied with the 
laws, 


enforce these rules. 


When the militia were first sent into 
the field they, too, received orders from 
Governor Ammons that the importation 
of strike-breakers was to be prohibited. 
This order, however, was soon rescinded. 
The people of Colorado speak very high- 
ly of the federal soldiers. _ Civil authori- 
ties haye not been interfered with; no 
court of inquiry or military commission 
has been set up. Unlike the militia when 
in the’ field, the federal soldiers have 


place before the strikers and the opera- 
tors a plan for a three years’ truce which 
had been worked out by these men. This 
plan was fully set forth in Tur Survey 
of September 19, 1914. 

The strikers immediately accepted the 


plan. The operators with almost equal 
promptness rejected it. In many re- 
spects it was obnoxious to the miners as 
well as to the operators. It was far less 
than the strikers had hoped to get. 
The prompt rejection of the plan by 
the operators was based first of all upon 
the fact that they do not have to accept 
iti “They believe. that the strike is 
broken. They are successfully mining 
‘coal—not to capacity but in such 
amounts as to make them believe that 


as far as they are concerned, the strug- 


tion of having disobeyed them before. 
In their letters to the President they 
deny that they have ever “wilfully” 
violated the laws. 

The replies of the operators to the 
President’s letter indicate an unwilling- 
ness to concede a single point that would 
seem to recognize in the slightest de- 
gree the principle of collective bargain- 
ing. They denounce the plan of having 
a grievance committee in each mine to 
confer with the management, as a 
“favorite method of the United Mine 
Workers to foment trouble and provoke 
strikes.” They are careful to point out 
that where the proposals of the Presi- 
dent are accepted, it is done “not as a 
matter of contract or truce with the 
United Mine Workers of America.” 
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They lay great stress on the statement 
that the men now in their employ have 
made no complaints nor asked for such 
a plan as the truce proposes. 

Besides these there are two other im- 
portant points. Under the truce the 
operators would have to agree to take 
back into their employ all strikers not 
convicted of crime. They point out that 
many of the strikers are under indict- 
ment, and that since they believe these 
men will be convicted, they ought not to 
be asked to take them back. They state 
furthermore that it would be exceeding- 
ly dangerous to invite strikers who are 
criminally inclined, to go into the mines 
with men who have refused to strike. 
They assert that the lives of the “loyal” 
men would be in danger. 

The operators raise serious objections 
to the commission. that would have 
charge of the administration of the plan. 
This commission was to consist of three 
persons appointed by the President— 
one, representing the operators of the 
mines; second, the miners; the third, to 
act as umpire. There is in the plan 
a priviso that the mines may not 
suspend operation for more than one 
week without the'consent of this com- 
mission. This provision, President Wel- 
born insists, “would make us dependent 


From left to right: 


upon the views of the commission rather 
than upon our knowledge of mercantile 
conditions,” And the other operators, 
in their letter say: “An unwise or un- 
just exercise of the powers of this com- 
mission might result in the financial ruin 


“of any operator.” 


Grand jury, court martial, federal 
troops, peace plan—all these are develop- 
ments of the summer, of which little 
has been heard. Since the dying down 
of the Ludlow excitement there has been 
a strange absence of news from Colo- 
rado. From interestéd sources, however, 
comments upon the strike situation have 
continued to appear. 


Operators’ Publicity Bureau’ 


From June to September, inclusive, at 
intervals of four to seven days, bulle- 


tins, carrying the printed statement that 


they were issued by the Colorado opera- 
tors, have been sent broadcast over the 
country, These bulletins were labeled: 
Facts Concerning the Struggle in Colo- 
rado for Industrial Freedom. In No- 
vember, a second series of bulletins be- 
gan to be issued. 

During the same time, a bulletin simi- 
lar in appearance has been published by 
the United Mine Workers, but it has 
had nothing like the circulatton of the 
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~operators’ side of the case. 
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I have tried, with=) | 
out success to have these bulletins sent |} 


operators’ bulletin. 


me. 
them, 
their accuracy. 


Without having a chance to study 
I cannot form an opinion as to 


hands, is a history of the Ludlow affair, 
written in the midst of the excitement 
following that event. 


statements. 

The operators’ bulletins contain a 
variety of material, from statements of 
the number of men at work to attacks 
upon Mother Jones. 


tisan statements or reports. 
It is not to be expected that such docu- 


ments would be anything but partisan. | 


represent the. 

It is reason- 
able to expect, however, that great care 
would be exercised in any statement of 
fact. I was therefore surprised to glean 
the following information from page 67 
of Bulletin No. 14, entitled: Why the 
Strike was Forced on the Colorado 
Miners: 


Obviously. they would 


“The committee in charge of the cam- 
paign in Colorado consisted of Frank J. 
Hayes, John McLennan and John R. 
Lawson. The report of the secretary- 
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Captain R. J. Linderfelt, Lieut. T. C. Linderfelt, Lieut. K. E. Linderfelt (who faced the charge 


of assault upon Louis Tikas, the dead strike leader), Lieut G. S. Lawrence and Major Patrick Hamrock. The last Cie 


were in the Ludlow battle of April 20, 1914. 


A pamphlet published a 
by the strikers that did come into my | 


It is grossly ex- \\ 
aggerated and contains many inaccurate | 


Many of the bulle- ©; 
tins contain nothing but reprints of par- 


vit 


ly 
| 
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ARMED STRIKERS IN THE TRINIDAD DISTRICT IN COLORADO 


treasurer of the general organization 
covering the period ending November 30, 
1913, shows that out of the daily wages 
of the miners of the country there had 
been collected money to pay, among 


. other things, salaries and expenses as 


follows: 


Frank J. Hayes, nine weeks’ 
salary . 
Frank J. Hayes, nine weeks’ 
expenses . 


Total for salary and ex- 
PACTS Stew thy nats $5,720.12 


“Frank J. Hayes was thus paid over 
$90 a day, or at. the rate of over $32,000 
a year. 

“For this same period of nine weeks, 
John McLennan received for salary 
$2,683.55; for expenses $1,469.55—$66 a 
day. 

“John R. Lawson received for nine 
weeks’ salary $1,773.40. 

“Mother Jones, whose sole duty was 
to agitate, received $2,668.62 as salary 
for the same period—$42 a day.” 


I was sufficiently interested to look 
up for myself the report of Secretary- 
treasurer Green, of the United Mine 
Workers of America, for the period end- 
jing November 30, 1913. I found, first 
of all, that the report was for the year 
1913—twelve months instead of nine 
weeks. That put a different aspect on 
the situation, for a salary of $4,000 a 
year does mot seem excessive for an 


executive officer of an organization of 
400,000 men. 

But when I looked down the columns 
I found a still different situation. Op- 
posite the name of Frank Hayes appear 
the following figures: “Amount paid, 
$4,062.92; expenses, $1,667.20; salary, 
$2,395.72.” The compiler of the figures 
published in the operators’ bulletin had 
put down as Frank Hayes’ salary the 
total amount paid him in a year for both 
salary and expenses; to the sum thus 
secured he added his expenses a second 
time, and then compounded the false- 
hood by stating that the sum of these 
additions represented money received by 
Hayes in nine weeks. 

In the same way, the compiler doubled 
John McLennan’s expense money and 
added it to his salary and found that he 
got $66 a day. The treasurer’s report 
from which he got the figures shows that 
McLennan’s salary #for a year 
$1,214 and his expenses $1,469.55, a 
total of $2,683.55. 

With respect to John Lawson and 
Mother Jones a different method of fig- 
uring was employed. According to the 
treasurer’s report, Lawson got $2,773.40, 
instead of only $1,773.40, as the bulletin 
has it. Of this $1,232 was one year’s 
salary. The rest of it was for expenses. 
The same treasurer’s report indicates 
that Mother Jones did receive $2,668.62 
as the bulletin states—but she did not 


Was 


get that as salary. The report shows 
that for twelve months her expenses 
were $1,728.62 and her salary was $940. 
At this rate, therefore, her actual salary, 
instead of being $42 a day, was $2.57. 

It happened that I was in Denver 
when this bulletin fell into. my hands. 
I had not then looked up the treasurer's 
report, but I said to the attorney of one 
of the large companies, “You. don’t 
think those figures are correct, do you?” 

“No,” said the attorney. “I know 
that they are not; the man who is doing 
that for us misinterpreted the report.” 

“You will correct the misstatement 
then, I presume,” I suggested. 

“T told him,” replied the attorney, 
“that he ought to correct it in the next 
bulletin and explain just how the mis- 
take was made.” 

A few days later I met the man who 
was in charge of mailing out the bulle- 
tins, I asked him if he knew that that 
salary statement was wrong and he said 
he did. I asked him what he purposed 
to do about it. 

“Oh,” he said, “in. mailing them out 
in the future we’ll put in a slip stating 
that a mistake was made.” 

Two weeks later in New York, the 
postman brought me a set of bulletins 
1 to 15 inclusive, all bound up together. 
| turned to Bulletin 14 and looked at 
once for the slip acknowledging the er- 
ror. It was not there. 
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Some Causes of the Struggle 


So much for the events of the sum- 
mer. They have been important and 
significant, but they have contributed 
nothing toward a settlement of the strike, 
and they throw no light on, the great 
question of the underlying causes of the 
‘ “the: ‘unparalleled violence 
which has ac chinahied it, It was to get 


some ‘light pn these questions that I went 
to Colorada: s six months after the terrible» 
events at Ladloyt a period 


et I ee Benvi er 1 had walked with 
the leading coal operators and their at- 
torneys, offigials.. ofs:the 
Workers and. heir attorneys, officials of 
the state, members of: ‘the Colorado Na+ 
tional: ‘Guard, and professors i in the lead- 
ing educational institutions, I had 
talked’ ‘with leading citizens ify Denver 
and*othér citiés and with miners under 
indictment ‘for.murder. 1 had visited 
mining camps with a. company official. 
With dwellers in the Ludlow tent ¢olony, 


I had gotre: over the scene of the*battle™ 


of April 20. I had talked with strikers 
individually and en masse. When. 1 had 
finished’ and gone away to reflect, I found 


myself almost if not quite.in agreement . 


with the idea frequently expréssed—that 
the issue in Colorado is, law and order. 

To make that clear I must go back to 
the strike.. Why it occurred at all, and 
why it has been so incredibly marked. by 
sanguinary violence, are the two great 
question that need answering.’ 

There is a third question raised by 
the operators and their friends to which 
I shall refer later, and that is whether 
there. would have been any strike if the 
miners had been let alone and there had 
been no. intimidation. To a considerable 
degree, this question merely raises the 
familiar outcry: against the “outside 
agitator.” Just:to that extent, it merits 
no consideration. It is true that or- 
ganizers came into Colorado from other 
states. It is also true that L. M. Bow- 
ers, chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
lives in Binghamton, N. Y. 

It but confuses the issue, however, to 
speculate whether the miners did or did 
not wish to strike. The strike is a fact. 
It is more than a year old. It has em- 
braced thousands of men. It has been 
marked by a violence almost without 

*The facts as stated in this article are, ex- 
cept when otherwise noted, believed to be 
typical of conditions in the mining region 
of southern Colorado. The investigation on 
which they are based was mainly concerned 
with the Victor-American Fuel Company 
and the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 


which together produce 50 per cent of the 
coal output of the state. 


*This article is concerned only with the 
strike and its causes. . Fora consideration 
of the welfare’ work of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company, see THE Survey, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1912, p. 1706. 


in which op tae 


‘wherever the coal happens to be. 
~ there is no town at hand, and there 
United . Miné 


parallel in industrial struggles. The 
question of importance now is, whether 
at the start conditions in the mines were 
as a matter of fact inimical to the well- 
being of the miners and their families 
and contrary to accepted standards ; whe- 
ther; however, after the strike was set 
off, it became a natural collective protest 


against conditions which men could not 


change as individuals. 

-Coal ‘mines, are not developed like a 
faétory. ata convenient distance outside 
some town or “camp.” A shaft is sunk 


lf 


generally is not, the operator must build 


.,one before he can get men to come and - 


Work in his mine. a 

* Having assembled a group of people 
ina place remote from other towns, it 
becomes necessary to provide them with 
food-stuffs and other essentials. There 
mtst be a store, and usually there is no 
one with requisite capital to build and 
maintain one but the operating company. 
There is no coal-mining state, whe- 
ther east, west or south, where this sys- 
tem of private town ownership, despite 
oceasional exceptions, is not the historic 
and expected condition. 

This, of course, creates a situation 
with respect to local government and 
the relationship between landlord and 
tenant very different from that obtain- 
ing in villages that have grown up in 
the ordinary way, with varied interests 
and more than a single property-owner. 
The coal miner must go away from home 
to get off his employer’s property. He 
is on it when asleep in his bed. He is 
still on it if he stands in the street. He 
does not escape by going to church, and 
in many cases his children are still on 
company property when they are at 
school. The employing company is fre- 
quently the only taxpayer in the camp, 
and so exercises a greater influence in 
all phases of local government than do 
the people who make their homes there 
as the stockholders and officers do not. 

It must be evident that this gives the 
employer a degree of control that he 
could not possibly exercise if he were 
conducting an enterprise in a manufac- 
turing town. For example, the lease, un- 
der which employes of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company occupy houses be- 
longing to that company, contains a 
clause providing that it may be termi- 
nated by the company on three days’ 
notice, and the occupant dispossessed. 
The same provision or a similar one ap- 
pears in the leases of other companies 
also. A man cannot offend his em- 
ployer without getting into trouble with 
his landlord at the same time. 

That this is a wholly natural develop- 
ment is clear... The companies are not 
to be blamed for it. On the contrary, 
they would be most severely taken to 


able dwellings, and where necessary, a 
store. It is also clear, however, that — 
this system of private ownership of 


towns gives a power to the coal opera- 4 


tors that they could not dream of pos- 
sessing if they were conducting an enter- 


prise in an éstablished city. Nor have © 
they hesitated to avail themselves of it. — 

In Colorado, mining camps are ré- ai 
These | 
common use that | 
of the Colorado — 


ferred to as “closed” or “open.” 
terms are in such 
President Welborn, 
Fuel and Iron Company, used them con- 
stantly- in his testimony before the Con- 


gressional Investigating Committee. An — 
open camp is one which has a public Ri 
The closed canip — 


highway leading to it. 
is entirely surrounded by private prop- 
erty and there is no highway entering 


it. There are roads, of course, leading »| 


to these camps, but the roads are on pri- 
vate property just as are the streets in 
the camps themselves. A traveler upon 
these roads is a trespasser and may he 
turned back by an agent of the coal com- 


pany owning the land. There is nothing © 


to prevent a traveler’s approaching dn 
open camp, but once there he may be 
prevented from walking upon the streets, 
which are private property. 
Camp Marshals 
A few of the mining camps of sou- 
thern Colorado are incorporated towns; 
most of them are unincorporated. In 
an unincorporated camp, whether closed 
or open, the only visible representative 
of government is a camp marshal. He 
is an employe of the company, deputized 
by the sheriff of the county and, there- 
fore, with power to make arrests. He 
patrols the camp in his capacity as officer 
of the law; he also performs services 
for the company, such as looking after 
the houses, and sometimes is responsible 
for the sanitary condition of the camp. 
His salary is paid by the company and 
he receives his instructions from them. 
In the incorporated towns the situa- 
tion differs only slightly. There is a 
town council and the council ostensibly 
appoints the marshal, but, as in the 
other camps, he is paid by rhe company 
and takes his orders from the compatiy. 
The camp marshal, therefore, owes 
no responsibility whatever to the people 
who live in the camps. He is not their 
servant but the servant of their employ- 
er. It is more important to him that 
he satisfy his employer than that he 
simply discharge his duties under the 
law and preserve order in the camps. 
The camp marshal usually stations 
himself at the entrance to the camp and 
stops every stranger who approaches 
and questions him as to his purpose. It 
is easy to keep watch because the camps 
are located in cafions, and there is usu- 
ally but one road by which a traveler 
may approach. If the traveler cannot 
give an account of himself that is satis- 
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factory to the marshal, he will be 
yrdered back. 

The statements in the preceding para- 
sraphs are not based on personal ex- 
yerience in Colorado. I depend here on 
thers who have observed and have been 
subjected to this treatment. My own 
sxperience is limited to Alabama, where 
some years ago I was twice in one day 
compelled by camp marshals to leave 
nining camps which I purposed visiting. 
[ told them that I was a magazine writer. 
They told me that they had no proof of 
that; anyway, my purpose might not be 
1elpful to the company. In fact, I might 
be a union organizer ! 

I was told by a Denver lawyer that 
if he wished to visit a mining camp in 
order to get evidence or to look up a 
witness, he took the precaution of get- 
ting a pass from the company. I have 
before me a letter signed by a state off- 
cial of Colorado telling that he was re- 
fused permission by a camp marshal to 
enter on official business one of the 
most populous mining camps of southern 
Colorado. 

Last fall, the superintendent of public 
instruction of the state of Colorado was 
interfered with by a marshal, who 
threatened her with a revolver when she 
attempted to enter the camp on a tour 
of inspection in line with her regular 
duties. The state mining inspector of 
Colorado told me, this summer, that his 
deputy inspectors were invariably re- 
quired to identify themselves before 
being permitted to enter a mining camp. 


Vigilance of Camp Marshals 


But my statements are based on au- 
thority better than any of these. As 
many as five different officials of coal 
companies in Colorado have told me 
plainly that their camp marshals are re- 
quired to keep track of strangers coming 
to their camps and to ascertain their 
business; and that they have specific 
orders both to prevent the entrance of 
union organizers and to eject them if 
they succeed in entering the camp. 

I pointed out to John C. Osgood, chair- 
man of the Victor-American Fuel Com- 
pany, that this seemed to be an invasion 
of the rights of the miners. If as a mat- 
ter of right he could keep out men. to 
whom he did not wish his employes to 
talk, there seemed to be no good reason 
why he should not also prevent his men 
from taking from the post office papers 
which he thought they should not read. 

“Well,” said Mr. Osgood, “you may 
be sure of this, when this strike is over 
we shall try a damn sight harder to 
keep the organizers out of our camps 
than we ever have before.” 

It is easy to see that from exercising 
supervision over passenger traffic into 
the camp, to the supervision of the peo- 
ple who already dwell there, is only a 
step. Hastings and Delagua are two of 
the Victor-American camps. Unlike 


most of the other mining camps, these 
two are incorporated towns, and there 


are independent property-owners living — 


in them. 

James Cameron, mayor and superin- 
tendent at Hastings—in both camps the 
superintendent is the mayor—testified 
before the Congressional Committee 
that the road leading up the caiion to 
these two camps, at one time a public 
highway, had been officially “vacated” 
and so had come under the absolute con- 
trol of the Victor-American Fuel Com- 
pany, which owns the land. The road 
has never ceased to be traveled and has 
been used as a road as far back as the 
superintendent could remember. 

On this road, at the entrance to the 
incorporated town of Hastings, there is, 
according to the testimony of Superin- 
tendent Cameron, a sign reading “This 
is private property.” 

Then came testimony that showed the 
possibilities of company control in an 
isolated camp with no highway enter- 
ing it, even when it is an incorporated 
town. Mr. Costigan, attorney for the 
United Mine Workers of America, was 
questioning Mayor Cameron: 


Q. “Do you know a man by the name 
of Louis Bono?” 

AR Vies: Sir.” 

Q. “Did he used to be a barber in 
Hastings?” 

INGED IES!) Sitye 

There was some inquiry then as to 
whether a job had been offered Bono 
as mine guard, and it developed that he 
had moved to Trinidad. 

Q. “How did he happen to come to 
Trinidad ?” 

A. “I don’t know, he left our place 
and he tried to go down to Ludlow and 
they wouldn’t have him there, and he 
tried to go to Berwind and they wouldn’t 
have him there, and he finally landed 
in Trinidad. I don’t know how long they 
will keep him here.” 

©: “Did you compel him to leave the 
mine?” 

A. “He was not working at the mine.”’ 

Q. “Did you compel him to leave 
Hastings ?” 

A. “No, sir.” 

Q. “Did you make it disagreeable for 
him ?” 

A. “No, sir.” : 

Q. “Did you tell him he would have 
to leave for any reason whatsoever?” 

ee eee SIM OLl.. 

Q. “What was the reason?” 

A. “Because he could not attend to 


his own business.” 


Q. “Does he own his own home in 
Hastings ?” 

Bee les, ‘sit.’ 

Q. “How long has he owned it?” 

A. “IT don’t know. Let me tell you 
what that business was.” 

Mr. Costigan: “I shall be glad to 
have you tell your story.” 

Mayor Cameron [continuing]: “He 
was a very good citizen until the mili- 
tary came to Hastings. He stayed in 
camp and wouldn’t go anywhere. As 
soon as the military came, we could 
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not keep him in. He went down to Lud- 
low and all over town and peddled our 
yusiness out to the strikers and he told 
all of them what was going on at Hast- 
ings.” 

Q. “And for that reason you ordered 
him out of camp?” 

Ais Vest Sit. 


And this was an American town in- 
habited in part by American citizens 
and in part by aliens, who are supposed 
to learn that America is a land of free- 
dom and equality. No amount of fair 
dealing with respect to wages, weights 
or company store could possibly counter- 
balance such a régime as this, An officer 
of the Colorado National Guard writes 
of the coal camps as follows: 


“The houses in the main are good. 
The majority are electric lighted and 
the rents are reasonable. The company 
stores sell at the same price as Similar 
goods are sold in Trinidad, and carry 
stock far larger and more diversified 
than do the independent traders adjoin- 
ing the camp. The school facilities are 
at least average, and the school building 
is the usual place for the moving-picture 
shows, dances, and other entertainments 
of the camp. But they are not open 
for any assembly of the men to discuss 
social welfare, wages, or law enforce- 
ments. Nor are the men allowed to 
gather for that purpose. The employ- 
ment of a mixture of nationalities aids 
the operators in the work of keeping 
the men apart.” 


Abuses of Power 


With respect, therefore, to our first 
question: Why the strike occurred—it is 
my deliberate conviction, after a study of 
this system and an observation ot: .its 
workings in Colorado and elsewhere, 
that not only the extreme bitterness of 
the present strike in Colorado, but the 
strike itself and the violence and mur- 
ders that have accompanied it, are di- 
rectly due in large part to the manner 
in which the power thus acquired has 
been exercised. 

If I had had any doubts about it I 
should have had them dissipated when 
I visited the Ludlow tent colony. I 
asked the strikers there to tell me what 
their grievances were, and man after 
man answered hotly, “I struck because 
I wanted my rights.” I took scrupulous 
care not to suggest any particular griev- 
ance as the subject of inquiry and 
spontaneously they came forward and 
told me about aggressions of the camp 
marshal, of having seen men sent down 
the cafion or of having been subjected 
to that treatment themselves. They told 
me of other instances of repression, but 
none other was mentioned with the same 
intensity of feeling. 

I have gone into some detail in ex- 
plaining this system because it is es- 
sential to an understanding of the seven 
demands that constitute the ostensible 
grounds for the controversy. These de- 
mands were as follows: 
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I shall defer to the last a discus- 
sion of the first demand. The second 
and fourth deal with wages. I am un- 
able to present facts bearing on these 
two demands, in which I could have any 
confidence. Operators and strikers have 
both given out alleged wage statistics 
neither of which can safely be relied 
on. Both may be accurate, but during 
strikes, carefully selected figures are of- 
ten put out by each side which, if ac- 
cepted, will prove opposite contentions. 

I was offered an opportunity to ex- 
amine pay-rolls of various companies, 
but I invariably refused for the reason 
that no accurate conclusions could be 
drawn by such a hasty examination as 
I could make. The only acceptable basis 
for an average would be an entire year’s 
pay-roll. 

I will say, however, that I received 
the impression, after talking with all 
sides and balancing one _ statement 
against another, that wages in the Colo- 
rado mines have not been low in com- 
parison with other states. I am con- 
vinced that this was not in any import- 
ant degree a strike for wages. 


I1I-The Eight-hour Day 


The third demand, for an eight-hour 
day, was discussed in THE Survey for 
May 16, 1914. After further investiga- 
tion in the field, I have no desire to change 
anything in that statement. It is a matter 
of record that an amendment to the 
constitution of Colorado was adopted 
in 1902 requiring the state Legislature 
to enact an eight-hour law for under- 
ground mines and smelters; that the 
Legislature of 1905 passed such a law 
and that the Legislature of 1913 passed 
a new law repealing all other existing 
statutes on the subject. It is admitted 
that from 1905 to 1913 the eight-hour 
law was not obeyed by the operators, the 
sole excuse being an alleged technical 
defect in the law. The law passed in 
1913 did not contain this defect and it 
has been obeyed since going into effect 
early in the year and prior to the strike. 


THE UNION DEMANDS 
(From report of Vice-President Hayes, N. MM. 


W. of A.) 


First: We demand recognition of the union. 

Second: We demand a ten per cent advance in wages on the tonnage rates, 
and a day scale practically in accord with the Wyoming day wage 
scale. 

Third: We demand an eight-hour working day for all classes of labor, in 
or around the coal lands and at coke ovens. 

Fourth: We demand pay for our narrow work and dead work, which in- 
cludes brushing, timbering, removing flaws, handling impurities, and 
so forth. 

Fifth: | We demand a check-weighman at all mines to be elected by the 
miners without any interference by company officials in said election. 

Sixth: 


We demand the right to trade in any store we please, and the 
right to choose our own boarding-place and our own doctor. 

Seventh: We demand the enforcement of the Colorado mining laws and the 
abolition of the notorious and criminal guard system which has 
prevailed in the mining camps of southern Colorado for many years. 


| IIl-The Wage Demands—IV | | 


V—Check-weighmen 


The fifth demand is for a check- 
weighman. ‘This is one of the most im- 
portant demands, and the feeling back 
of it is most determined. For many 
years the Colorado law has required the 
operators to permit the miners to elect 
a check-weighman at any time they saw 
fit, and to permit him to go upon the 
tipples and weigh coal. The operators 
point to this law and insist that they 
have never violated it. They admit that 
there have been very few check-weigh- 
men in the southern Colorado coal 
mines, but they state that this only indi- 
cates that the miners have not desired 
check-weighmen. 

The strikers, on the other hand, will 
cite case after case where, accordiny 
to their statement, men have suffered on 
account of asking for a check-weighman. 
They declare that if a group of men 
were to meet for the purpose of electing 
a check-weighman, those men would 
either be discharged or would be given 
unfavorable places in the mines to work 
where they could not make a reasonable 
day’s wage. They state further, that 
where a check-weighman has _ been 
selected he has not been permitted prop- 
erly to exercise his functions. 

Just prior to the strike, special efforts 
appear to have been made by the opera- 
tors to inform the miners of their right 
to a check-weighman. The strikers de- 
clare, however, that where meetings 
were held for the purpose of electing 
one, a superintendent or other officer of 
the mine, would be present to keep a 
watchful eye on the proceedings and 


sometimes an officer would insist upon’ 


being chairman of the meeting. Thus, 
in their opinion, any attempt at inde- 
pendent action was absolutely nullified. 

Of course, these charges all imply that 
the miners have not been paid for all 
the coal they have dug. In other words, 
that by crediting a miner with less ton- 
nage than what he has actually produced, 
the operators have constantly profited 
by getting a certain amount of coal 
dug for nothing. If this is true, it means 
that the operators have been robbing the 
miners. 
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The leading coal operators state in! 
reply that they have compared the tipple 
weights for which the miners have been | 
paid with the weights of cars of coal. 
shipped out on the railroads upon which | 
they have paid freight. They state that | 
these weights, the first of which has been 
made by their own employes and the | 
second by ‘the Western Weighing As-— 
sociation, have tallied almost exactly | 
year after year. If this is true it seems | 
to dispose of the charge that the opera- 
tors have profited through false weights. | 

For myself, I find it difficult to enter-— 
tain the idea that the larger operators 
of Colorado have consciously robbed 
their miners, if for no other reason than — 
that it is inconsistent with the estab-— 
lished morals of business. The Colo-— 
rado operators have violated the laws 
for the protection of labor, They have 
helpedto make the state militia a 


__partisan and untrustworthy body. They 


have dominated politics in southern 
Colorado. Those are things seemingly 
countenanced by a business morality” 
overhanging from a _ previous epoch, — 
But it is my belief that direct stealing 
of a part of the wage once established 
would ordinarily no more be counten- 
anced than the picking of pockets. 

The following statements, however, 
are significant: A striker at the head-— 
quarters of the United Mine Workers” 
of America in Trinidad, told me that 
he had been a weighman for one of the 
companies and that he had worked under 
specific orders from the company to de-— 
duct a certain amount from the weight 
of every car of coal that went over the 
scales. Of course, he was a striker and 
his statement must be considered in the 
light of this fact. A state official of the 
highest standing and integrity told me 
that he had stood upon a tipple of one 
of the smaller companies and watched 
the weighing of coal and that he had 
seer, the company weighman put down 
on the sheet before him a weight which 
in every case was different from the. 
weight registered on the scales and in 
every case was less than that weight. I 
was told by a citizen of Colorado to 
whose reputation for integrity the coal _ 
operators themselves have added their 
testimony, that he had been at one time 
a coal miner and that he had taken his 
tools and left the mines of one of the 
largest companies of southern Colorado 
because he was convinced that he was 
not getting fair weights. 

A Colorado lawyer told me that a few 
years ago, when in law school, he work- 
ed in one of the mines in the summer 
in order to earn money to pay for his 
education. The superintendent had of- 
fered him a job because he wanted to 
kelp him through school. When he be- 
came convinced that he was not getting 
full weights he protested to the super- 
mtendent who promised to adjust the 
matter. Immediately thereafter his 
weights began to improve, and from that 
time on, he and his “buddy” were cred- 
ited with a tonnage much higher than 
any one else in the mine. In addition 
to this testimony, I may say that one 
of the leading coal operators told me 
that he was convinced that in some of 
the mines the practice of robbing the 


miners does actually exist. 

| That there is opposition to check- 
weighman among superintendents, I can- 
not doubt. Its basis is, in my opinion, 
ha fear of permitting the men to hold 
meetings by themselves for any pur- 
pose, lest an opportunity be afforded for 
“agitation.” 

| It should be pointed out that the com- 
paring of tipple weights with railroad 
|weights is not a check on the company 
weighman who might deduct coal from 
lone man and give it to another. More- 
over, unless this comparison of weights 
‘is carried on constantly and scrupulous- 
lly it would be possible for the practice 
of false weighing to be carried on for a 
long time without becoming known to 
‘officials of the company. There is an 
incentive to such action in the fact that 
‘a superintendent would thereby reduce 
his costs. 

Remove all these contingencies, how- 
ever, and still in the absence of the 
check-weighman, miners will always sus- 
pect that they are occasionally being 
robbed. The history of every non-union 
mining region in America will bear out 
the truth of this statement. Operators 
may free themselves of this suspicion 
only by insisting on the election of the 
check-weighmen. This is what Presi- 
dent Crawford of the Tennessee Coal 
and Iron .Company, has done in Ala- 
bama. When I visited that section, three 
years ago, I heard charges of unfair 
weights against every company in the 
Birmingham district except the Ten- 
nessee. 


| Vi—Trade and Board | 


The sixth demand involves the right 
to trade and board wherever the miners 


please. The operators insist that miners 
have this privilege. The miners insist 
that they have not. I cannot escape the 


conviction that there is a real grievance . 


back of that demand. The testimony 
that the strikers in southern Colorado 
gave me on this point was too direct 
and immediate to have been faked for 
the occasion. It was spontaneous testi- 
mony if I ever heard any. 


VII-The Guard System | 


The seventh demand, for the enforce- 
ment of the Colorado laws and the 
abolition of the “notorious and criminal 
guard system,’ goes to the root of the 
whole matter. Sworn testimony of the 
operators themselves before the Con- 
gressional Investigating | Committee 
shows that for many years the laws en- 
acted in the interests of miners in Colo- 
rado have been disregarded and vio- 
lated by the companies. 


In statements put out by the operators 
the demand for the abolition of the 
guard system generally has been ignored. 
Where any statements have been made, 
however, they insist that there were no 
mine guards in Colorado until just prior 
to the strike. As nearly as I can dis- 
cover this seems to be merely a con- 
fusion in terms. The guards referred 
to in this demand, are the camp mar- 
shals, whose activities were described 
earlier. 


A most complete and convincing state- 
ment was made to me by an old miner, 
who is now a mine foreman and not a 
striker. He is in charge of a mine that 
is in full operation and _ has been, all 
through the strike. 


“Of course, there’s something to the 


complaints of the men,” he told me. 
“The eight-hour law, for example, was 
never obeyed until after 1913. The 
eight-hour law before that may have 
been a poor law, but it was a law, and 
all the time up to 1913, coal-diggers 
worked for nine or ten hours. There’s 
a whole lot to the check-weighman de- 
mand, too. If a check-weighman was 
elected, the companies wouldn’t let him 
serve the interests of the miners. Cars 
are never stopped on the scales and they 
have to take the weight while it’s in mo- 
tion. You can’t get accurate weights 
that way, but if a check-weighman kicks 
he’ll be fired.” 

“About the stores. 
say that the miners are free to trade 
where they please. A wagon delivering 
goods may be admitted to a camp all 
right, but the camp marshal follows it 
around and takes the name of the miner 
who receives the goods. Then they 
don’t let those fellows stay in camp long 
enough to eat up their purchases. It’s 
down the cafion for them.” 


| I—“Recognition”’ 


Last we come to the demand that 
is more strongly opposed by the operators 
than any other,—recognition of the 
union, which probably would involve the 
closed shop and check-off. The check- 
off means taking out union dues in the 
office and paying them directly to offi- 
cials of the union, thus automatically 
compelling every man to pay his dues 
and to be in good standing in the union. 
This the operators denounce as an un- 
warranted interference with the rights 
of the men which they will never con- 
cede. This is in spite of the fact that 
testimony before the Congressional In- 


It’s ridiculous to 


THE OPERATORS’ REPLY 


(From bulletin issued by coal mine managers.) 


I. The first demand, recognition of the union, involved a 
contract between operators and the labor organization, under 
the terms of which the operators would have been required to 
collect from its employes and remit to the labor organization, 
all dues, fines, and assessments that the organization saw fit 
to levy against the workmen. 


The 90 per cent of coal miners—then non-union—would have 
been required to join the organization or leave the employ of 
the companies where they had been working for years. This 
demand, involving as it did the absolute closing of the “open 
shop” which has always prevailed in the Colorado coal-mining 
fields, the operators would not consider. 


II. As Colorado’s coal-mining scale was already about 20 
per cent higher than the scale in districts with which the Colo- 
rado coal competes, the granting of the second request for an 
increase in wages would have been little short of business 
suicide. Moreover, Colorado miners were earning better wages 
than miners in any other part of the United States, not ex- 
cepting Wyoming, whose scale is nominally higher than that 
in Colorado. 


III. An eight-hour workday, the third demand, had been 
given to the men before required by law. 


IV. The fourth demand, payment for narrow work and 
dead work of various kinds, had been the practice for many 


years, and’ as evidence that the men were not being robbed, 
we can point to their earnings of from $100 to $190 per month, 
where they worked practically full time. 


V. Check-weighmen, the fifth demand, had for many years 
been the privilege of the miners without interference, and at 
some properties check-weighmen were employed by the men. 


VI. The men had enjoyed the right, without prejudice against 
them, of trading wherever they pleased, and were privileged to 
choose their own boarding-place, the companies, with possibly 
few exceptions, not operating boarding-houses; but as to doctor, 
most of the larger companies had a well-organized and con- 
ducted hospital department, to which all men were required to 
contribute $1 per month, that entitling them to free medical 
and hospital attendance for themselves and families. 


VII. The general coal-mining law, prepared by a committee 
of operators and representatives of the miners, and passed at 
the session of the Legislature which adjourned a few months 
prior to the strike, is considered second to none in the United 
States, particularly in the protection it affords to mine work- 
men. 


This law did not become operative until after the strike vote, 
hut no fair-minded resident of the state doubts the ability of 
the regularly constituted authorities to secure its enforcement 
without the aid of the labor organization. 


vestigating Committee shows that in one 
of the largest mines in the state the poll- 
tax is taken from the men by means of 
the check-off, and in another mine there 
is;a check-off for dues of religious or- 
ganizations. In all mines there is a 
check-off for power and store bills. 


The strikers insist that there must be 
recognition of the union because only 
through the union will they be able to 
enforce recognition of other demands. 
They claim that it is a farce to have a 
check-weighman unless there is a union 
to protect him; and they point out that 
every activity ‘of the miners by which 
they have attempted to conserve their 
own interests, has been met with dis- 
charge. 


’ Organizers of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America have told me of as- 
saults that were made upon them by 
camp marshals when they succeeded in 
one way or another in gaining entrance 
to a camp. They told me how secret 
meetings had to be held prior to the 
strike; that sometimes these meetings 
were held at night out in the hills at a 
distance from the camp, the men quiet- 
ly making their way to that point in 
the dark in order to avoid the scrutiny 
of the camp marshal. 


An officer of the militia told me that 
he made careful ‘inquiry into the com- 
plaints of the miners and discovered 
that wherever, immediately prior to the 
strike, there had been an independent 
movement for the election of a check- 
weighman, an inquiry was immediately 
set on foot by the camp marshal to de- 
termine whether or not the demand was 
a result of nsion activity. If he found 


that it was, the men would be dis- 
charged. 
The operators have repeatedly set 


‘orth their objections to having con- 
tractual relations with the United Mine 
Workers of America. These objec- 
tions are based mainly upon the follow- 
ing claims: 


First, that the United Mine Workers, 
being unincorporated and legally irre- 
sponsible, cannot be made to fulfill its 
contracts, and that it breaks them when- 
ever it sees fit’ They cite the case of 
E. G. Bettis, a small operator in south- 
ern Colorado, who signed up with the 
union after the strike began last fall, 
only: (according to his statement to the 
Congressional Committee) to have con- 
tinual trouble, and finally a strike in vio- 
lation of the agreement. They cite also 
the “button strikes’ in the anthracite 
fields in Pennsylvania; and John C. Os- 
good, of the Victor-American Fuel Com- 
pany told the Congressional Committee 
about his personal experience in Iowa 
thirty years ago, where, he testified, he 
had found it impossible to operate suc- 
tessfully. a union mine. 


Second, that’ the United Mine Work- 
ers, once recognized, begin a series of 
arbitrary acts designed to hamper opera- 
tion and to take away from the operator 
the: right to control \his business. To 
support this charge they cite the experi- 
ence from 1904 to 1910 when the opera- 


tors in northern Colorado had a con- 
tract with the union. During this time 
the operators say that all sorts of ex- 
actions were made by the union officials, 
from petty interferences that were mere- 
ly annoying, to acts that had most seri- 
ous consequences in reduced production 
and lessened profits, such as the keeping 
of incompetent men on the pay-rolls, fre- 
quent stoppages to adjust petty disputes, 
and frequent holidays and _ lay-offs de- 
creasing the productivity of each mine. 
Friends of the operators cite also ex- 
perience in other union fields, Illinois 
especially, where, they allege, on account 
of the attitude of the union, the opera- 
tors are unable to mine coal with profit 
and are in some cases actually face to 
face with bankruptcy. 


Third, the operators declare that the 
United Mine Workers of America is a 
criminal organization. To support this 
claim they charge it with being a com- 
bination in restraint of trade; and they 
further charge that, to gain its ends it 
will not hesitate to engage in violence, 
destruction of property and murder. 
They cite several indictments that have 
been found by federal grand juries 
against the union under the Sherman 
law, and a conviction in West Virginia. 
They point out further that in West Vir- 
ginia and Colorado, the union has re- 
sorted to armed force. 


The answer of the union men to these 
charges may be summarized briefly. 
They do not deny that there have been 
violations of contracts in a union of 400,- 
000 members with twenty-nine district 
organizations in the United States and 
Canada; but they insist that their con- 
stituent organizations have broken con- 
tracts less frequently than have the op- 
erators, and that in general their con- 
iracts are better kept than are those of 
ordinary business. 


To answer the charge of interference 
with the operators’ business they placed 
in the record before the Congressional 
Committee, numerous letters from op- 
erators in unionized fields, chiefly Iowa, 
which stated unequivocally that their 
relations with the union were satisfac- 
tory. 

On the question of criminal conspir- 
acy they point out that after all the in- 
dictments, there has been only one con- 
viction and that has been over-ruled in 
a higher court, and so is in fact an ac- 
quittal. Where they have engaged in 
violence, they set up the defense that 
they have done so to defend their lives 
and homes against attacks by gunmen in 
the employ of the operators. 


An examination of all these claims and 
counter claims would involve a study of 
the activities of the United Mine Work- 
ers all over the United States—in the 
very nature of things outside the possi- 
bilities of this article. 

But, even if the charges against the 
mine workers’ organization were proven 
wholly unfounded, it is perhaps too 
much to expect the operators to desire 
or encourage the union. The union in- 
terferes with their control—a thing that 
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is seldom invited or encouraged by any- | 
one possessed of power, whether an em 
ployer or an editor. Most employers” 
think they know better what is good for } 
their men than the men themselves |)’ 
know. If I were a coal operator or am |) 
employer of labor in any capacity aT 
probably should not look with enthusi- | 
asm on a movement to unionize my shop. |) 
Like other employers I should not wish | i] 
my control disputed. If, however, I ‘ 
should prevent my employes from or- 
ganizing, I should be denying them an | 
indisputable right; and if I happened || 
to be a Colorado operator I should at 
the same time be violating the law.* }) 

| 

A 

' 


Here, then, are seven demands—six, as | 
a matter of fact, for two involve a wage, | 
increase—and for the most part the © | 
things demanded represent established _ 
usagé inthe union fields of Illinois 
Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. IT am 
unable to make a comparison with re- 
spect to wages. I have already stated | 
that I do not believe wages to be a prime © 
cause of the strike. But wherever the 
miners are organized, there is an eight- | 
hour day. In Colorado, it was estab- | 
lished after years of violation of the law, ! 


only when a strike was brewing. 


In all union fields, check-weighmen ~ 
are on the tipples. In the face of the — 
fact that this is insisted upon by 400.000 | 
organized miners in America, the Colo- — 


; 

‘ 

lo- 

rado operators would have us believe } 
' 

H 


that miners in Colorado do not want 
check-weighmen. The right of men in. 
union camps to trade and board where 
they please is unquestioned, and camp 
marshals are elected constables, paid 
out of public funds. 


What I have presented here as to 
the conditions underlying the demands 
answers, it seems to me, the first of the 
two questions that were put forth above 
as requiring answers. Conditions in 
the camps “were, as a matter of fact, 
inimical to the well being of the miners 
and their families and contrary to ac- 
cepted standards.” The disregard of 
law, the stern repression of every at- 
tempt at collective action, the régime 
that made it perilous for miners even 
to hold meetings to discuss their com- 
mon good, the suspicion of the honesty 
of weights where the miner had no — 
chance to watch the scales, and finally, 
the helplessness of the situation, ma- 
rooned as they were on company prop- 
erty, trespassers when on the highway 
and always under the watchful eye of 
a marshal who owed allegiance only to 
the company and who was employed by 
the company to note and check every 
move toward collective action—all these 
combined to create a condition for the 
miners that was nothing short of intol- 
erable. 
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“Colorado Revised Statutes, section 3925, 
Colorado Session Laws, 1897, page 156. 


Law and Orden 


In 1903, the miners in southern Colo- 
rado struck against these same condi- 
tions. The strike was lost and the sys- 
tem remained unchanged. After ten 
years’ further experience they struck 
again, in 1913. This strike, now more 
‘than a year old, has been accompanied 
‘by such intense feeling that men on both 
sides of the conflict have been willing 
to kill each other. 

_ In the light of this fact, it seems an 
amazing thing, that the question could 
‘seriously be raised whether there were 
grievances back of the demands and 
‘whether the strike had the support of 
‘the very men who are suffering its hard- 
ships. But these questions are raised 
epstenty by the coal operators and 
their friends, and many people who do 
not consider themselves partisans be- 
lieve that the operators are right. 
_ They believe and assert that the off- 
cers of the United Mine Workers, sitting 
in Indianapolis, decided that the time 
was ripe for extending their jurisdiction 


over Colorado in order that the treas- ; 


ury of their organization might be en- 
; larged by reason of the dues to be col- 
“lected. They accordingly sent agitators 
to Colorado, these people believe, to stir 
up discontent and trouble among happy 
and contented miners—not in order to 
| improve their conditions but in order to 
| get their money. The operators tell 
‘you that no grievances had _ been 
‘brought to their attention prior to the 
Retrike: that, on the contrary, officers of 
_the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
| 


. went among their men on the eve of the 

strike and were told by them that they 

‘were opposed to it. They claim that 
very few of their employes were mem- 
bers of the union until September 23, the 
day the strike began, that only a small 
proportion actually went on strike and 
that a large number of these were~in- 
timidated. 

The statement of either side on these 
points is likely_to be exaggerated. The 
strikers claim that 90 to 95 per cent of 
the men working in the mines responded 
to the strike call. The operators claim 
that 50 per cent stayed at work. Mr. 
Welborn, president of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, testified that 
their normal pay-roll in the mines in- 
cludes 6,000 men. On February 13, 
1914, he told the Congressional Inves- 
tigating Committee that 3,000 men were 
then working in the mines of his com- 
pany and that 1,000 to. 1,200 of these 

were: imported strike-breakers. . Only 
1,800 to 2,000 of the old employes were 
at work, therefore, and accordingly 66 
to 70 per cent must have been on strike. 

Mr. Welborn further stated that sev- 
eral hundred men had returned from the 
tent colonies. If this was carrect the 

-number who originally struck would be 
still higher. It would appear, therefore, 


ig Beginnings of the Strike 


that the truth probably lies somewhere . 


between the estimates of the two con- 
tending parties. 

On the question of intimidation, there 
appears to be evidence that threats were 
used to get some of the men to quit work. 
The operators offered to file with the 
Congressional Committee many threat- 
ening letters which they said had been 
written to their employes by men on 
strike. It is altogether likely that the 
fear of being known as a “scab” was a 
potent influence. On the other hand, the 
desperate hardships undergone by the 
strikers in the first few days, when with 
no shelter yet provided and with weath- 
er conditions most forbidding—the first 
day witnessed a rain-storm that turned 
to sleet—they left the company houses 
and set forth with their possessions for 
the tent colonies, indicates the existence 
of strong motives other than fear. 

The operators state that not over ten 
per cent of their employes belonged to 
the union before the strike began, and 
point to the fact that most of the union 
cards carried by the strikers were dated 
September 23, 1913, the day the strike 
began. It seems to me that there is noth- 
ing strange in this, in view of the sys- 
tem of espionage that made it extreme- 
ly hazardous to join a union. The same 
holds true of the poll taken by the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company on the eve 
of the strike. I have no doubt that 
ninety-nine per cent of the men told the 
investigators that they were opposed to 
the strike. They not only did not wish 
to go “down the cafion” before they 
were ready to go voluntarily, but they 
wanted to be able to come back and get 
their old jobs again at the end of the 
strike, 


Negotiations 


In August, 1913, Frank Hayes, vice- 
president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, was sent by that body to 
Colorado. For more than two years be- 
fore that an organizing campaign had 
been going on in southern Colorado. It 
was started by Robert Ulich, who was 
not, at the outset, in the pay of the 
United Mine Workers, and was carried 
on by regular organizers under pay, and 
by miners regularly employed, who work- 
ed voluntarily on the inside. Two years 
before the strike many of the miners 
had become dues-paying members, The 
organizers tell me that in the spring of 
1912, large numbers of the miners want- 
ed to strike immediately, but were urged 
to wait. Nevertheless, a strike actually 
began in several mines. It was short- 
lived because the national union would 
not support it. I am told by organizers 
that as a result, several locals angrily 
withdrew their membership from the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

When Hayes arrived he tried, through 
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the governor of the state, to get a con~ 
ference with the coal operators. They 
refused to meet him, A letter was then 
drafted and sent to each operator urging 
that a conference be held in order that 
the situation might be considered and if 
possible a strike averted. This letter was 
signed by John MacLennan, president of 
District 15 of the United Mine Workers; 
John Lawson, member of the interna- 
tional board of the union, and E, L. 
Doyle, secretary-treasurer of District 15 
—all Colorado men, and by Frank 
Hayes, vice-president of the internation- 
al union. The letter was ignored. 


Then a convention was called to meet 
in Trinidad, September 15. The opera- 
tors were invited to be present for the 
purpose of drawing up an agreement. 
They did not come. Whereupon the con- 
vention voted that a strike should be 
called in the southern Colorado coal 
fields on September 23. 

The operators state that the delegates 
in the convention did not represent the 
miners in the district affected, and that 
the decision was: made by a convention 
a majority of which came from northern 
Colorado where a strike was already in 
progress. They do agree, however, that 
delegates were present from some of the 
southern mines and that the strike vote 
was unanimous. 


The strikers reply that owing to previ- 
ous experience with the operators the 
delegates were selected by secret methods. 
I think it is altogether likely that for 
camps where organizers had not been 
able to canvass the situation and dis- 
cover the sentiment toward organiza- 
tion, delegates were appointed by the or- 
ganizers or other officials, and that these 
delegates claimed to represent camps 
when they held no credentials whatever 
from the men in those camps. 


The test, as it seems to me, of whether 
the miners in the southern field were act- 
ually represented in the convention, is 
the strike itself. The fact that a large 
majority of the miners in that field laid 
down their tools on September 23, would 
seem to indicate that the convention 
was not unrepresentative, whatever the 
method of selecting delegates. 

The convention was held September 
15-16 and voted to strike. Most of the 
delegates wanted the strike to begin at 
once. The leaders, however, urged them 
to postpone the final step until one more 
effort could be made to secure a confer- 
ence. Accordingly the date was fixed 
for September 23, one week later. 

I shall not attempt to record or de- 
scribe in detail the violence that attend- 
ed the strike. I could not if J wished 
to do so. The stories of the battles 
told by the two sides are in most cases 
flatly contradictory. I shall attempt, 
however, to indicate something of the 
extent of violence, and to describe some 
of the more important engagements. 

There were two periods of hostility. 
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One was in the early weeks of the strike 
and was between strikers and mine 
guards; the other began on April 20 and 
was between strikers and the state mil- 
itia. The first period was ended by the 
coming into the field of the state militia ; 
the second, by the entrance of the fed- 
eral troops. To answer the second ques- 
tion propounded at the outset—the 
causes of the violence—I must describe, 
briefly, both periods. 


Strikers and Guards Clash 


The strikers, it should be noted, pitch- 
ed their tent colonies wherever pos- 
sible near the mines or at the entrance 
of cafions leading to the mines. Strike- 
breakers usually had to pass the colon- 
ies in order to get to the mines. In an- 
ticipation of trouble, arms and ammuni- 
tion were provided for the strikers either 
early in the strike or possibly before it 
began. These arms were purchased and 
paid for by the United Mine Workers 
of America. 

The operators, also anticipating 
trouble hired a large number of guards 
some time before the strike began, se- 
cured commissions for them from the 
sheriffs of the counties, and furnished 
them with arms. Some of these were 
Baldwin-Felts men from the West Vir- 
ginia and Michigan strikes. Early in 
the strike the operators shipped in large 
supplies of arms and ammunition includ- 
ing several machine guns, which were 
purchased from the West Virginia Coal 
Operators Association. Some of these 
had been used in the strike in the Paint 
Creek district in 1912, where battles be- 
tween strikers and some of these same 
guards had been waged. 

Located as the strikers were, it was in- 
evitable that there should be clashes be- 
tween them and the mine guards. On 
the one side were large numbers of men 
striking for what they believed to be 
their rights. They looked upon the 
guards as men hired expressly for the 
purpose of defeating and subjugating 
them. Knowing them also to be profes- 
sional fighters, who had in other strikes 
been ranged against the workers, thev 
grew to hate them with a desperate hat- 
red. 

On the other hand, the guards knew 
of this attitude toward them and the ex- 
perienced among them had, through: a 
series of labor conflicts throughout the 
country, developed a hatred of their own 
against a class to whom they have be- 
come, as it were, professional enemies. 

In August, before the strike had act- 
ually begun, an organizer of the United 
Mine Workers, named Gerald Lippiatt, 
was shot and killed on a street in Trini- 
dad by Belcher, a Baldwin-Felts detec- 
tive in the employ of the coal companies. 
The strikers claim that it was done in 
cold blood; the detectives claim that 
Belcher fired only to prevent Lippiatt 
from killing him. Later, Belcher himself 


was killed in the same way in Trinidad. 
An Italian named Zancanelli is under in- 
dictment charged with the murder. He 
is alleged to have made a confession in 
which he claims to have been hired to 
do the deed by A. B. McGary, a union 
organizer. The whereabouts of Mc- 
Gary are unknown. 

On September 24, the second day of 
the strike, Bob Lee, camp marshal of 
Segundo, was killed. From that time un- 
til early in November, violence ranging 
from assault and destruction of prop- 
erty to the taking of life, was of al- 
most daily occurrence. 

Prior to the coming of the militia, the 
women of the Ludlow tent colony, met 
the train at the Ludlow station on one 
occasion and carried off to the colony 
two women who had started to the Dela- 
gua camp to join their husbands, who 
were at work there. There were similar 
interferences with public hacks. There 
were numerous instances of individuals’ 
being fired upon as they were traveling 
along the highways. At least three bat- 
tles were fought in October, 1913, in the 
vicinity of the Ludlow tent colony in 
which strikers and mine guards or deputy 
sheriffs were engaged. In one of these 
battles a non-combatant was killed; in 
another, a deputy sheriff. There were 
other battles in the cafions near the 
mines. 


The Forbes Battle 


Of all the battles occuring in October, 
1913, none has been described so fully 
as the one at Forbes. Both sides testi- 
fied about this affair to the Congression- 
al Committee. There could be no better 
example of the difficulty of ascertaining 
the exact truth about these engagements 
than the contradictory, sworn state- 
ments, made by partisans of the two 
sides. 

This battle occurred on October 17. 
The Forbes tent colony was located near 
the mine from which it took its name. 
On the morning of October 17, it was 
alleged that the strikers from the tent 
colony were firing into the mining camp. 
J. H. Wilson, later a member of the 
grand jury, who was in charge of a 
camp of deputy sheriffs near Ludlow, tes- 
tified to the Congressional Investigating 
Committee that the sheriff of Las Ani- 
mas County ordered him by telephone to 
lead his men up the cafion to Forbes. 
He did so. Wilson testified that they 
all dropped into an irrigation ditch in 
front of the tent colony and that the 
men in the colony then waved a white 
flag; whereupon a deputy sheriff, named 
Kennedy, went over to talk with them. 
While he was talking, Wilson stated, 
the tent colony opened fire on the dep- 
uties, and Kennedy ran back to cover. 
Kennedy’s testimony corroborated Wil- 
son’s throughout. 

One of the strikers in the tent colony 
and a Mrs. Johnson whose house was 
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near by, testified on the same subject. 3] 
They agreed that Kennedy had come . 
over to the tent colony but stated that | 
he was the one who displayed a flag 
of truce, in the form of a white hand- | 
kerchief, or a white piece of paper 
which he carried in his hand, They | 
stated that after he had talked with the | 
men a few moments he stepped back 
and dropped the white object and that | 
then, as at a signal, the deputies began © 
fring on the tent colony. | 

Both of these stories seem to me diffi- | 
cult of belief. As nearly as I can make © 
out from the testimony Kennedy, 
when he gave the alleged signal, would — 
have been in the direct line of fire of 
his own men. On the other hand, if 
Kennedy had gone over to the tent col- 
ony unarmed, as Wilson and Kennedy — 
testified; and if the strikers, after lur- 
ing him there under a flag of truce had / 
begun to shoot at the deputies, it seems © 
incredible that Kennedy should have 
been able to return unmolested to the ~ 
trench where he had left his gun, while © 
the strikers were doing their best to 
shoot his comrades in the same trench! 

It is undisputed, however, that after 
the firing had been going on for a while, | 
other deputies came in an armored au- © 
tomobile with two machine guns. These © 
guns were set up and one at least was — 
put in action against the tent colony. 
Some of the tents were riddled. A man ~ 
was killed, and an eighteen-year-old boy — 
was shot down in front of a tent. He 
tried to get to the tent but every move- 
ment was the signal for more bullets. 
He was shot nine times through the 
legs, and lay thus wounded several hours 
before he could be rescued and cared 
for, although it had in the meantime 
begun to rain. 

The children of Mrs. Johnson crossed 
the line of fire on their way home from 
school and one of them, a little girl, 
had her hand grazed by a_ bullet. 
Johnson, who had been in Trinidad, was 
fired on by the deputies as he was at- 
tempting to get home to protect his — 
family. 

On October 24, three union men were 
killed in Walsenburg and another was 
crippled for life. The union people 
charge the mine guards with having 
done the shooting. 

On November 8, four men were killed 
at La Veta. It is alleged that they were 
fired upon from ambush. The operators 
charge the strikers with responsibility 
for this act. 


Miners and Militia Clash 

The state militia was ordered into the 
field late in October and arrived there 
October 29. Soon after they occupied 
the field, violence of this character came 
to an end. The La Veta shooting on 
November 8, in which four men were 
killed, was the last. During the five 
months that the whole body of the mi- 
litia was in the field there were just two 
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| deaths from violence—one being acci- 
| dental. 

| Passing for the moment the events 
| during the military occupation, we come 
: 

; 


to April, 1914, when the second period 

of violence began. Early in that month 
the governor ordered the militia out of 
the field. All had gone by the third week 
of April, except a detachment of thirty- 

five men under Major Hamrock at Lud- 

low. There is no need now to recount 

the terrible events of April 20. Be- 
_ cause all has been tola and retold, I will 
refer only to the chief events of that 
day. Whether because the militia at- 
tacked the tent colony, or because the 
tent colony attacked. the militia—there 
are some who believe one and some the 
other, who will never change the terri- 
ble intensity of their belief so long as 
they live—a battle began between the 
two which lasted from morning until 
late at night. During the course of it, 
it is alleged that the strikers killed a 
wounded militiaman who fell into their 
hands. As their prisoner he was entitled 
to protection. Instead, he was killed and 
his body mutilated. 

In the evening the Greek leader, Louis 
Tikas, and a striker named Fyler, were 
captured by the militia. It is well 
known that Lieutenant Linderfelt struck 
Vikas with his gun. Later Tikas and 
Fyler and a third prisoner were shot. 

There are two stories about the shoot- 
ing. One is that the men were trying 
to escape and were running toward the 


tent colony. The other is that they 
were permitted to avail themselves of 
what is known in Mexico as the law of 
flight. The prisoner is set at liberty 
and may escape if he can dodge the bul- 
lets of his liberators. Linderfelt, as a 
part of his career, had been a soldier 
under Madero. How fast a man might 
be able to run who had just had the 
stock of a gun broken over his head, is 
problematical. 

About this time the tent colony was 
captured. It was immediately looted and 
set on fire by the militiamen. The fire 
may or may not have been started by 
an explosion in one of the tents, as has 
been alleged. It is certain that it was 
spread from tent to tent by the militia- 
men, over whom their commanding offi- 
cer later testified he had lost control. 

When they began to fire the tents it 
was discovered that there were women 
and children in caves that had been dug 
underneath the tents. The militiamen 
assisted some of these out of the caves 
and conducted them to places of safety. 
It is alleged by some that this was done 
under the fire of the strikers. 

I am wholly unable to sift the mass 
of conflicting evidence and to establish to 
my own satisfaction whether or not the 
militiamen knew that women and chil- 
dren were concealed in the caves. They 
had seen large numbers of them leaving 
the colony in the morning for the arroyo 
in the rear, and no 
one outside of the 
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tent colony knew of the existence of 
the caves. Yet Mrs. Pearl Jolley, wife 
of one of the strikers, testifies that she 
had been among the tents all day and 
had more than once exposed herself to 
the fire, as she went about with sand- 
wiches she ‘had made for those under- 
ground and for the few men who re- 
mained in the colony. She states that 
at one time the heel of her shoe was 
shot away. During the day a boy was 
shot and killed outside one of the tents. 
It is difficult to believe the boy was not 
seen by the militiamen, and that they 
were unaware that there were non-com- 
batants in the colony. Nevertheless, 
they directed the fire of a machine gun 
into the colony. 


The General Outbreak 


It was the next day that the cave was 
discovered that ought to be known as 
the Black Hole of Ludlow. In it were 
the bodies of two women and eleven 
children. Nothing so completely illus- 
trates the unspeakable horrors of indus- 
trial warfare carried to the utmost ex- 
treme. As to responsibility for this 
tragedy, the evidence is again hopelessly 
conflicting. I can only record my belief— 
and I confess that an apparently good 
case can be made against this belief— 
that despite the despicable and criminal 
acts of some of the militiamen that day, 
they were not responsible for these 
deaths. The women 
and children had 
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not been shot. They had not been burn- 
ed by the fire of the tents. Apparently, 
all were suffocated because there was 
not enough air in that hole in the ground 
to sustain so many people. In my opin- 
ion they were not murdered by the 
militia. They were innocent victims of 
one of the most cruel and barbarous and 
unnecessary of industrial wars. 

After that, the strikers went mad. 
For a week they were bereft of reason. 
The belief that the Ludlow tent colony 
had been deliberately attacked by the 
soldiers of the state, and the fact that 
women and children were dead as a re- 
sult, led them to believe that a war of 
extermination was on. They determined 
that if they must fight they would be 
the aggressors. A call to arms was 
issued. Workingmen all over the state 
were appealed to, to secure arms and 
begin to drill. 

The chronology of the events of the 
next few days was given by the opera- 
tors in their brief submitted to the Con- 
gressional Committee, as follows: 

April 20. Battle between strikers and 
militia at Ludlow. 

April 22. Empire mine burned; 3 mine 


guards killed by strikers in battle; strik- 
ers fire on Hastings and Delagua. 
Skirmish between militia and strikers in 
Black Hills. Southwestern mining camp 
captured by strikers. 

April 25. Truce was declared between 
the striking miners and the militia. 

April 25. While truce was still in 
force, Chandler mining camp was cap- 
tured, buildings looted, and one man 
killed and one wounded. og 

April 28. Lynn dépot robbed of ammu- 
nition. Battle at Royal Mine. Primrose 
and Ruby camps fired upon by strikers. 
Thirty people entombed in Empire mine. 

April 28. McNally mine captured; 1 
man killed and a woman wounded. 

April 29, Strikers attack and capture 
Forbes mine, kill 9 employes and ‘burn 
buildings. 

April 29. Major Lester shot and kill- 
ed near McNally mine in Huerfano 
County. (The officer mentioned was 
wearing a Red Cross badge at the time 
he was shot.)* 

So far as I know this statement of 
events has not been denied. I believe it 
to be for the most part a correct state- 
ment. The warfare ended only with the 
entrance into the situation of federal 
troops. 


Violence 


In any discussion of the reasons for 
the existence of a state first, of rioting 
and finally, of civil war, the pleas of in- 
nocence advanced by either side must be 
disregarded. So far as responsibility is 
concerned neither side in the long run 
was innocent. In the earlier period of 
violence guards and deputy sheriffs went 
hunting for strikers and in my belief 
fired on them in cold blood. I believe 
the strikers did the same thing. There 
was war between the two and neither 
side waited passively to be attacked. 


The Early Period 


In this first period of violence, that of 
the fall of 1913, before the militia came 
into the field, the immediate cause of the 
assaults, riots and battles was, in my 
opinion, the presence in the field of two 
armed bodies of men between whom 
there existed an implacable hatred. I 
have sufficiently indicated above what I 
believe to be the attitude of these two 
parties toward each other. Nothing 
could be expected but open warfare be- 
tween two such bodies of men. 

Coupled with this situation was the 
fact that the sheriffs of the counties in- 
volved granted deputies’ commissions to 
mime guards as fast as they were 
brought in. A.C. Felts, for example, of 
the Baldwin-Felts Detective Agency, 
hired by the operators to assist in break- 
ing the strike, was made a deputy sheriff. 
Belk, superintendent of the detectives, 


| *There are witnesses who declare that 
Major Lester was seen earlier in the day 
witha. gun, actively co-operating in the 
faction against the strikers. 
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was made a deputy sheriff in three dif- 
ferent counties of Colorado. Sixty-six 
men were brought in from Texas and 
immediately deputized. This meant that 
the sheriff clothed the private soldiers 
of the operators with the authority of 
the state and armed them. That this 
was understood to be the situation is 
shown by the fact that when Sheriff 
Grisham of Las Animas County was 
asked by the United Mine Workers to 
deputize some of their men also, Gris- 
ham refused to do so, and added the 
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significant statement, “I never arm both | 


sides.” a 
The direct contributing cause of the | 


violence at this period of the strike was | 
They | 
cannot escape responsibility for the di- | 
rect consequence of their acts any more } 
than can the strike leaders escape re- || 


sponsibility for the terrible events after | 


the attitude of the operators. 


the Ludlow battle. The operators had | 


an opportunity to meet the men halfway. | 
They treated every attempt of the offi- | 
cials of the United Mine Workers to se- | 
cure a conference, with utter contempt. | 
They state now that they will never } 
compromise with men who have carried | 
on war against the state, and by so do- | 


ing “purchase a peace.” 


It must be confessed that if recent 


events are regarded as isolated phenom-_ 


ena, there is logic in the operators’ po- 
sition; but when in August, 1913, the op- | 


erators refused to meet the representa-_ 
tives of the union and when twice in 
September, they 
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ignored the effort to 


bring about a conference, they had no ~ 


such excuse. 
men into the field who carried on war 
with the strikers they themselves be- 
came at least equally 


When they brought armed 


responsible with — 


the leaders of the other side for the ex- © 


istence of that war. Knowing as they 
did, the history of strikes and the previ-_ 
ous activities of the men whom they 
had armed, the operators knew just as 


truly as did anyone acquainted with the — 
situation that there would be bloodshed ~ 


as a result of their action. 
This refusal of the operators to meet 


or even to sit in the same room with — 


representatives of the United Mine 


Workers of America, and their cavalier © 


attitude throughout—thet there was 


nothing to discuss, there were iio com- — 


plaints to be adjusted—did not come as 


a new policy suddenly agreed upon and ~ 


called into being to meet the immediate 
exigency. 
less opposition to collective action of any 
sort on the part of their employes. 
significance was considered by the strik- 
ers not as an unrelated phenomenon, but 
in the light of the system of private 
camps, with private roads leading to 
them, with camp marshals patroling 
those private streets, and with that ab- 
solute control, which the system afford- 
ed, preventing any concerted action or 
discussion by the miners of things that 
affected their interest as miners. 


Disregard of Law 


The refusal came, also, after a period 
of years in which the operators had 
shown a certain nonchalant disregard of 
law which is as typical as anything can 
be of the state of mind of the leaders 
of industry in Colorado. It does not 
seem to me that there has been a pre- 
meditated violation of law but, so to 
speak, an honest disregard of it (if there 
can be such a thing) due to a state of 


It came after years of ruth- — 
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Law and Order 
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‘mind which has grown up among the 
joperators. The president of one ofthe 
large mining companies, for example, 
‘told me that when his company began to 
make semi-monthly payment of wages, it 
‘was due to the fact that some of the men 
‘petitioned the general manager for a 
|semi-monthly pay day. 

The general manager took the petition 
‘up with the president and it was his de- 
cision that they ought to grant it.’ So, 
in 1913, this company began to pay 
wages twice a month. But at that time 
and ever since 1901 the law had required 
that they do that very thing; yet the 
general manager felt that he must con- 
fer with the president before he could 
introduce a practice that would take the 
company out of the ranks of the law- 
breakers. And when I told this presi- 
dent, who was one of the most agree- 
able and gentlemanly men I ever have 
had the pleasure of meeting, that this 
seemed to me to be typical of the light- 
ness with which the obligation of obedi- 
ence to law rests upon the operators of 
Colorado, he appeared to be astonished 
and offended. 

This attitude, however, which has not 
been so much a deliberate violation of 


law asa bland forgetfulness that the - 


laws have been on the statute books at 
all, has undoubtedly engendered a spirit 
of lawlessness among the employes. It 
has proven to them that the law alone 
cannot be depended upon to protect them 
in their rights. And so, with the law 
broken down, with the employers treat- 
ing their grievances with a cold con- 
tempt, they finally came out on strike, 
exasperated and wounded past endur- 
ance. 

Given these circumstances, I do not 
see how any one could have expected 
anything but an unusually violent strike. 


The Second Outbreak 


The outbreak of April, 1914, had a 
different genesis. The earlier violence 
was against the representatives of the 
operators. This was against the Nation- 
al Guard of the state. To explain it 
there must be some reference to person- 
alities and a brief account of the mili- 
tary occupation. 

Adjutant-General John Chase is in 
private life-an oculist with an office in 
Denver. He is usually spoken of, even 
by his enemies, as a man of integrity. 
He impressed me as a narrow-minded 
man and something of an egotist. He 
believes intensely that he is right, and 
his mind once made up is difficult to 
change. Chase doesn’t believe in strikes 
and has no sympathy with workingmen. 
He believes that the operators are right. 
It was a mistake to send such a man 
into a strike region at the head of the 
state militia. But it was worse than a 
mistake to send Chase, for his record 
is well known to all the labor men in 
the state and’ his presence’ could only 


inspire suspicion and fear of the mili- 
tia. 
Chase, it should be known, has long 


been an officer of the National Guard. 


He was a brigadier-general under Ad- 
jutant-General Sherman Bell in the 
Cripple Creek strike of 1903-4. During 
that strike, militiamen under Chase’s 
command arrested the chairman of the 
board of county commissioners for criti- 
cising the militia and advising the 
strikers not to go back to work. Chase 
had the man brought before him, stern- 
ly rebuked him and warned him that if 
these offences were repeated, he would 
be rearrested and imprisoned !° 

It was in this same strike that four 
men held as military prisoners by Gen- 
eral Chase, secured writs of habeas 
corpus. At the hearing on the writs, 
soldiers under General Chase thronged 
the court-room, surrounded the court- 
house, and trained a gun upon it. So 
menacing was the display of military 
force that the attorneys for the strikers 
refused to make an argument and left 
the court-house as a _ protest against 
what they believed to be an attempt to 
intimidate the court. The court, how- 
ever, was not intimidated and ordered 
the release of the prisoners. General 
Chase then arose and “saluting the 
court said: ‘Acting under the orders of 
the commander-in-chief, I must at this 
time decline to obey the order of the 
court.’’”* Under his direction the pris- 
oners were then removed by the militia 
and held until they were ordered re- 
leased by Governor Peabody. 

These things were known to the strike 
leaders when General Chase again took 
the field. They were not surprised there- 
fore when he fraternized with officials 
of the coal companies, held conferences 
with them and accepted favors from 
them. 

Next to General Chase the most prom- 
inent official in the militia was Major 
Edward J. Boughton, a Denver lawyer, 
who was legal adviser to General Chase 
and judge-advocate of the National 
Guard. Boughton is also a veteran of 
the Cripple Creek military régime. He 
is and has been for many years counsel 
for the Colorado Mine Owners Associa- 
tion, the organization of operators in 
the metalliferous mines of the state. He 
justifies the illegal action of the military 
forces in the strike of 1903-4 in deport- 
ing striking miners from the state. In 
the present strike he has absolutely no 
sympathy or respect for the striking 
miners and speaks of them with utmost 
contempt. 


The Colorado National Guard 


The militia went into the field on the 
29th day of October. It was undoubted- 


“Labor Disturbances in Colorado, by Car- 
roll D. Wright, Senate Document 122, 58th 
Congress, 3d Session, p. 183. 
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ADJUTANT-GENERAL JOHN CHASE 


The Denver oculist in command of 
the National Guard. General Chase 
was a brigadier-general in the Cripple 
Creek strike, and no love is lost be- 
tween him and the labor men. 


ly a typical body of state militia. It 
was not a band of professional gunmen, 
nor was it made up from the lowest ele- 
ments in society. On the contrary, it 
had in its ranks many men of high 
standing in business and the professions. 
It had among its officers men who have 
and deserve the respect of the commun- 
ities in which they live. Large numbers 
of the privates in the ranks were high 
school boys who, just as in other states, 
joined the National Guard as a sort of 
lark. This was the body of men that 
entered the field on the first order of 
Governor Ammons and who were wel- 
comed by the strikers. For a month all 
went well, as General Chase in a re- 
port made to the governor, states. Then 
there began to be friction and from that 
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time on there was ill-feeling between the 
National Guard and the strikers. 

It is not admitted in any report that I 
have been able to find, just what caused 
this change in feeling. After talking 
with officers of the National Guard in 
Colorado, however, I have learned what 
took place. As it became evident that 
the military occupation would be extend- 
ed, the high school boys became restless 
and wanted to get back to school. Pro- 
fessional men whose interests were suf- 
fering did not relish the prospect of a 
long stay in the field. Accordingly 
large numbers of the soldiers falling in 
these two groups were allowed to go 
home. It became necessary then to fill 
up the ranks of the Guard from other 
sources: Officers whose companies were 
depleted went back to their localities and 
recruited men wherever they could find 
them. As a result many men were en- 
listed who were of a very different sort 
from those who had been allowed to go 
home. Soldiers of fortune looking for 
excitement, idle men without any regu- 
lar occupation, men out of a job and 
needing employment, men from the low- 
er walks of life in the cities—all were 
prought into the National Guard. 


Enlistment of Mine Guards 


This went far toward changing the 
character of the Guard. But more than 
this was done. The coming of the mi- 
litia had put the mine guards out of 
‘business, for not only were their serv- 
ices no longer needed but they were 
supposed to have been disarmed by the 
militia. With many of them, however, 
the companies had entered into a con- 
tract agreeing to pay them $3 to $3.50 
a day. As a result these men offered 
themselves for enlistment into the Na- 
tional Guard, and large numbers of them 
were accepted. As an officer of the 
Guard said to me, “It was a cinch for 
the coal companies—the state took over 
the men and fed them and paid them 
$2 a day for the first twenty days and 
after that $1 a day. So the companies 
were relieved of the expense of board- 


ing them and only had to make up the © 


difference between what the state paid 
and $3.50 a day, the price they had 
contracted to pay, and they got the same 


service.’ The effect of this may be 
imagined. Quoting this same officer 
again, “When the strikers recognized 


the hated mine guards in the militia and 
saw the friendliness between officials of 
the coal companies and officers of the 
Guard, they decided that the militia 
would be used against them. And this 
drove them into a state of extreme ex- 
citement and anger. This situation was 
at the bottom of all the violence. When 
striker met mine guard it was the com- 
ing together of two forces each of which 
feared and hated the other.” 

I do not know how many mine guards 
were taken into the militia and were 
at the same time in the pay of the state 


and of the: coal companies. 


General 
Chase in his report to the Governor ad- 
mits that some of them were thus en- 
listed and states that whether or not they 
received pay from the coal companies at 
the same time that they were being paid 
by the state was “a matter of no con- 
cern to the commanding general.’ 

This situation again illustrates the 
extreme difficulty of ascertaining facts 
in connection with the Colorado strike. 
[ asked General Chase how many mine 
guards were enlisted in the militia in 
November, the period of which I am 
speaking, and he told me at least one 
and possibly two. I asked Major 
Boughton the same question. He told 
me that General Chase had undoubtedly 
misunderstood my question and that 
twelve had been enlisted. 

I have before me a letter written by 
an officer of the National Guard in 
which he states that between fifty and 
seventy-five mine guards were enlisted 
in the militia.in the first three months 
of military occupation. Another officer, 
a professional man of high standing in 
Colorado, told‘me that there were many 
enlistments of which he knew person- 
ally and there were many more of which 
he ‘had heard, so that in his opinion there 
were at least two hundred mine guards 
who were enlisted in the militia. 

Sworn testimony before the Congress- 
ional Committee indicates the enlist- 
ment of twenty-eight mine guards. 
There is no indication, however, that 
an attempt was made to present testi- 
mony before the Committee concerning 
all of such enlistments. 

The presence in the National Guard 
of any mine guards would undoubtedly 
create much suspicion and indignation 
among the strikers. They felt exactly 
as the operators would have felt if the 
commanding general were constantly re- 
ceiving favors from and showing favors 
to the leaders of the strikers and were 
at the same time filling up gaps in his 
ranks by enlisting in the National Guard 
inhabitants of the tent. colonies. 


Official Acts of Militia 


It was undoubtedly the presence in 
the National Guard of these new ele- 
ments that accounts for the stories of 
gross misconduct of the militia during 
their occupation of the strike region. 
Many charges were made of insults to 
citizens, of hold-up’s and petty thievery, 
of drunkenness and immorality, and of 
gross misconduct of various sorts. Many 
of these charges seem to be well sub- 
stantiated. 

It was the official acts of the militia, 
however, that created the intensest feel- 
ing. It was the theory of the officers 
that the act of sending the militia into 
the field created a state of martial law. 
Under martial law, General Chase ex- 
plained to me, the courts and civil off- 
cers could discharge their functions only 
so long as they were permitted to do so 
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“The military commission will pra 
ceed to hear and consider all matters} 
submitted to it, from time to time by) 


the constituting authority and willl 
promptly forward _ its findings and} 
recommendations for execution and| 


other appropriate action.” 1 


No attempt was made by this commis-| 
sion to try civilians, as was done in West} 
Virginia. The commission sat as ai 
board of inquiry. Strikers and other’ 
civilians when arrested by the militia) 
were brought before this commission; 
and when the inquiry so held seemed in} 
the mind of the officers constituting the) 
board to justify it, the prisoner would 
be held*on the general theory of “mili-| 
tary necessity.” Such prisoners were 
consigned to the city jail of Trinidad,} 
which has been described by : those} 
who were thus held, as cold and un-| 
sanitary and where but two meals a} 
day were served. A physician testifying | 
before the Congressional Committee. 
stated that one of these prisoners whom. 
he attended after his release, had died 
as a result of exposure and ill- treatment) 
in this jail. 


“Military Necessity” 


Many prisoners were held for long 
periods of time solely on the plea of 
military necessity, and without being 
charged with any crime. Frequently 
such prisoners were held incommunicado. 
This was especially true in the case of 
Mother Jones, although she was con- 
fined not in the jail but in a hospital 
on the edge of town. 

It is charged that the prisoners were 
subjected to third degree methods. 
Mario Zeni, who was arrested in con- 
nection with the shooting of Belcher, 
the detective, made a detailed and cir- 
cumstantial statement of the treatment 
he had received in jail, immediately 
upon his release, to a committee appoint- 
ed by the State Federation of Labor at 
the suggestion of Governor Ammons 
and including in its membership James 
H. Brewster, formerly professor of law 
of the University of Michigan and now 
of the University of Colorado. 

Zeni stated at this time that whenever 
he tried to sleep the guard on duty would 
prod him with his bayonet; that when 
he crouched in the far corner of his 
cell where he could not be reached, the 
guard would throw cold water on him. 
In this way, he states, he was kept 
awake five days and nights. Occasion- 
ally the officials of the militia would 
come to see him; and when he insisted 
that he had done nothing which should 
be a subject for confession, the officials 
would renew their orders for keeping 
him awake, remarking, “Perhaps he’ll 
have something to say in the morning.” 
This man was held for more than a 
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‘month and then was released without 
ever having been informed of a charge 
against him and without having had a 
hearing in any court. 

Robert Ulich, a union organizer, was 
in jail at the same time. He told me 
that he saw exactly the things which 
Zeni described in his statement, and that 
the statement is true. 


Habeas Corpus in Colorado 


Several attempts were made to secure 
‘through writs of habeas corpus the lib- 
erty of prisoners who were held under 
no charge of crime. In the district 
court where these applications had their 
hearing, all were denied on the ground 
that a previous decision of the Supreme 
‘Court of the state, the celebrated Moyer 
‘case, permitted the arrest and confine- 
ment of men on the vague plea of “mili- 
‘tary necessity.” In opposing these ap- 


‘plications before the court, Major 
Boughton, appearing for the National 
-'Guard, made the statement: “It is a 


case of Mother Jones. 


matter of supreme indifference to Gen- 
eral Chase whether men arrested and 
held by him are guilty or innocent of 
crime.” 
Twice an attempt was made to get a 
new ruling from the supreme court by 


_ an appeal from the decision of the dis- 


trict court. This attempt was in the 
On both occa- 
sions, just on the eve of a hearing of 
the matter by the supreme court, Mother 


Jones was released and thus the court 


was prevented from rendering a de- 


- cision. 
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It is this sort of thing which has 
given rise to the general belief that 
during military occupations in Colorado 

_ the writ of habeas corpus has frequently 
been suspended. Denver lawyers point- 
ed out to me that this is an error. The 
writ of habeas corpus has not been sus- 
pended. The writ of habeas corpus, 
when granted, does not necessarily in- 
volve a restordtion ofthe prisoner’s 
freedom. It allows him a hearing in 
court in order that the validity of his 
imprisonment may be determined. Or- 
dinarily, if there is no charge against 
the prisoner, he is ordered released. In 
Colorado, I was told, the issuance of 
the writ and the hearing in court has 
never been denied a prisoner. In the 
military cases referred to, the only de- 

parture from custom is that after the 
hearing, the prisoners, even though in- 
nocent of crime, are sent back. to jail. 

This is a distinction that is possibly more 

comforting to the lawyers than to the 
prisoners. 


The Ludlow Battle 
It was after five months of military 
occupation, during four months of 
which mine guards had been serving in 


the militia, the militiamen had been vio- 


lating the rights of citizens, and the 


official acts described above had been 


_ performed, that the order came for the 


withdrawal of the militia from the 
strike district. During all of this time 
there had been developing an increas- 
ingly intense hatred of the militia. 
Their acts, which they justified under 
the Moyer decision, I. can criticize only 
from the point of view of the layman. 
The legality of an act often bears little 
relation to its wisdom or justice. In 
this case the activities of the militia, 
whether legal or not, were of a character 
that would arouse only the deepest re- 
sentment. Every one of them had its 
echo. in the Ludlow battle and what 
came after. 

When the militia was withdrawn from 
the field, in the early part of April, a 
detachment of thirty-five men was left 
in the vicinity of the Ludlow tent col- 
ony. Major P. J. Hamrock was in com- 
mand of this company and under him 
was Lieut. K. E. Linderfelt. An officer 
of the militia has this to say of Linder- 
felt and of the situation at Ludlow: 

“The old mine guard element, led by 
Lieut. K. E. Linderfelt, was always in 
trouble with the colonists. This group 
and the strikers constantly sought oppor- 
tunities for assaults upon. each other, 
and each made the most of its opportu- 
nties. Company B had the best of it, 
because it carried arms. The result was 
that while the lst Infantry company at 
Ludlow was usually on good terms with 
the strikers, played baseball and foot- 
ball with them, and its men could go into 
the colony unarmed, Lieutenant Linder- 
felt and his men went in parties armed 
to the teeth, in constant danger of being 
wiped out if caught unaware. 

“K company left the field March 13, 
B company—its strength about 35— 
moved a detachment of twelve men to 
K’s old camp, and Major P. J. Ham- 
rock, formerly in command at Aguilar, 
was ordered to Ludlow. 

“Hamrock is an Irishman and an ex- 
regular. His few critics (before Lud- 
low) were never able to say worse of 
him than that he was a saloon-keeper. 
A crack rifle shot, honest, fair and 
square, ‘Pat’ was universally loved in the 
guard. As major he was in charge of 
the district. Lieutenant Linderfelt, nick- 
named ‘Monte,’ was in direct charge of 
the company. The major tried to keep 
order; Monte, to force disorder. Sever- 
al strikers were booted off the dépot plat- 
form, assaulted in the roads, and ‘run 
ragged.’ On the other hand, the sol- 
diers were the constant recipients of 
threats that they would be wiped out by 
the strikers.” 

Asareserve force, to supplement if 
need be, this group of thirty-five there 
were enlisted in the National Guard 


early in April the body that has become 
notorious as Troop A. This unit of the 
Guard was composed wholly of mine 
guards and other employes of the min- 
ing companies. From taking small 
groups of the private soldiers of the op- 
erators into the guard, the movement 
had grown until an entire company 
could thus be enlisted and armed. 


Perhaps it will never be known how 
the Ludlow battle was started. An of- 
ficer of the guard who was in a posi- 
tion to be very familiar with events that 
took place there and who is by all odds 
the fairest member of the guard with 
whom I talked, gave me an impression 
regarding the affair, different from any 
that I have read about or heard else- 
where. He spoke of the hatred of Lin- 
derfelt referred to in the other officer’s 
statement quoted above. He told me 
that Linderfelt had sworn “to get” 
Louis Tikas. Rumors were brought 
back to Linderfelt that ‘Tikas would 
“eet” Linderfelt. Rumors of that sort 
were flying in the air all of the time. 
There was a condition of tenseness 
which was likely to break out in some 
demonstration at any moment. It is im- 
material, therefore, who fired the first 
shot. In the opinion of this officer, the 
strikers believed on the morning of 
April 20, when Major Hamrock’s com- 
pany came down from the cafion 
where they were camped, and occupied 
Water Tank Hill where they could fire 
into the tent colony, that they were to 
be attacked, possibly to be wiped out. 


On the other hand, when the soldiers 
saw the Greeks making for cover with 
their guns, they believed that they were 
to be attacked. Then Major Hamrock 
set off the three bombs which had been 
arranged as a signal for help to Troop 
A, consisting of mine guards and mine 
employes, stationed up the cafions. My 
informant believes that the strikers 
heard these bombs and thought that they 
had been already fired upon by some new 
kind of gun. Then the strikers fired, 
and actually fired the first shots of the 
battle, believing that they themselves 
had first been fired upon. This account 
seems to me the most rational that | 
have heard. 


For the events that followed the Lud- 
low battle the responsibility is clear. It 
rests squarely on the shoulders of the 
leaders of the strikers. They counseled 
hostilities, recruited men and distributed 
arms. 


Summing Up 


After the terrible week following Lud- 
low came peace and quiet, for the sol- 
diers of the United States were there to 
preserve peace—are still there for that 
purpose. During fourteen months of 
strike, there have been only two months 


when neither militia nor federal troops 
were in the field and during those two 
months violence in the strike district ran 
riot. A contemplation of this fact alone 
must convince any thoughtful observer 
that law and order is a serious issue in 
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Colorado. Indeed a consideration of the 
facts must compel the conclusion that 
the one problem before the state, in the 
week following the Ludlow battle, was 
the restoration of order and the estab- 
lishment of law. To deny this would be 
to deny the right of a state to exist. 
Whatever the reason for the armed 
bands that were menacing lives and 
property, the suppression of them was 
a primary duty of the state. 

Suppression alone, however, will not 
suffice. A square contemplation of the 
facts leads to the inescapable conclu- 
sion that law and order is not only an 
issue in Colorado; it is the isste. 
This was true for the week following 
Ludlow; it was also true before that 
week, and after it. It is still the issue; 
and whatever the outcome of the pres- 
ent strike, the menace of violence and 
disorder will remain until law and order 
are established in Colorado. 

Outwardly, obedience to law was es- 
tablished by the federal troops, but it 
is not a real state of law and order that 
can be maintained only by soldiers in 
the field. Nor can peace and good 
order be established by any settlement 
of the strike that leaves the questions 


raised by the strike unsettled. Men 
may be driven back’ to work by hunger 
or disgust or a revulsion against union- 
ism or by hopes of improved conditions 
—or what you will; but if the condi- 
tions remain that drove them out of the 
mines a year ago, if the grievances, real 
or imaginary, remain without either ad- 
justment or avenues for adjustment that 
appeal to the common-sense of the 
miners as an attempt at fair play, the 
issue will not have been settled; it will 
have been only postponed. 

In April, the first step was the sup- 
pression of armed uprisings and of pri- 
vate warfare, and until that was done 
nothing else could be considered. That 
step has been taken. The next is the 
suppression of the quiet, insidious vio- 
lation of law and invasion of personal 
rights that had been proceeding for 
many years prior to the strike, and out 
of which the strike grew. 

The southern counties must be freed 
from the domination of the coal com- 
panies. The partisan sheriffs in south- 
ern Colorado must change their activi- 
ties or be removed. They have openly 
used their offices to suppress popular 
movements and have, by arming mine 


guards and clothing them with the au- 
thority of the state, made their offic 
the recruiting ground for soldiers of a 
private army. These officials are there- 
fore disturbers of the peace and acces- 
sories before and after the fact, to the | 
violence and murders of the strike. Un- 
til such sheriffs are removed from office 
and until their offices are no longer” 
prostituted to.the uses of the coal opera-' 
tors, the issues of law and order will | 
not have been settled. 

Nor will they be settled until the coal 
operators shall have been required to 
obey and shall have obeyed every law 
on the statute books. The duty of law } 
enforcement is no less a duty than is 
obedience to law. | 

And finally, if the menace to law and / } 
order is.to be removed, Colorado must 
set free the private towns of the coal 
operators. Roads leading to them must , 


be highways, streets must be opened, and | 


local officers must serve the people and 
be paid by them. Only by this act can 
law and order finally be established. 
And this is true not only in Colorado, 
but in Pennsylvania, in West Virginia, — 
in Alabama,—wherever in the entire — 
country such conditions prevail. 


HAT is claimed to be the 
first Community Christmas 
¥ of its kind, was held last year 


in Cleveland. Team-work in 
charitable action was the principle of 
this effort, says the report. 

For the first time in twenty years, the 
Salvation Army removed its kettles from 
the streets. The Volunteers of America 
kept their chimneys and Santa Clauses 
out of sight. The Anti-Tuberculosis 
League ceased to solicit for the sale of 
Red Cross seals. The Associated Chari- 
ties forbore to send out the usual special 
Christmas appeals. Nearly three score 
other charitable and philanthropic activi- 
ties, ranging from orphan asylums to 
hospitals, joined in making a great co- 
ordinated appeal for Christmas cheer, 
through a Community Christmas Com- 
mittee, appointed by Mayor Baker and 
headed by Lieutenant-Governor Green- 
lund. 

This committee raised its funds 
through the sale of preferred stock in 
“Cleveland, the City of Good Will 
(Unlimited), incorporated under the 
laws of the commonwealth of Good 
Cheer.” 

Holly-bordered 
that: 

“The holder of the preferred stock 
shall be entitled to dividends payable 
daily in the form of the happy voices 
of robust children, the contented faces 
of friendly fellow citizens and the gen- 


eral well-being and advancement of the 
said City of Good Will.” 


They also stipulated that: 
“The capital herewith subscribed is to 


certificates specified 


The Night Before 


Christmas in 


the City Square 


Te HIS account of community 

Christmas. celebrations in 
this country 1s by no means com- 
plete. Stories of successful gather- 
ings will undoubtedly come in af- 
ter these pages are im print. But 
THe Survey takes material re- 
ceived in reply to its recent calls, 
and issues this story thus early to 
answer the many letters that have 
asked for suggestions in planning 
a municipal Christmas for I09T4. 
THe Survey hopes that every 
such letter promises new material 
for next year's story. 


be turned over to the treasurer of the 
Cleveland Federation for Charity and 
Philanthropy for investment 
in other works continuously expressive 
of the Christmas spirit of good will to- 
wards men. Dividends as above speci- 
filed are guaranteed to holders of this 
preferred stock during three hundred 
and sixty-five days from date, after 
which this certificate requires renewal.” 


The sale of this stock was pushed 
through many channels. Generous news- 
paper publicity. was. given; the stock 
was on sale in all parts of the city; tel- 
lers of practically all. banks received 
payments; the Cleveland Stock Exchange 


listed this among its other securities. 

Three hundred thousand application 
blanks for stock were distributed through 
the schools, and a hundred thousand ~ 
more through the churches. Ministers 
lent their voices to the plea for a City 
of Good Will. Representatives of busi- 
ness houses and clubs organized to push 
the sale. The Cosmopolitan Alliance, of 
foreign patriotic orders, lent its efforts. 
Street-car companies donated advertis- 
ing space. Practically all the organized 
forces of the city joined in this project. 

Stock was bought by 4,500 people, for 
a total of over $12,000. This sum, care- 
fully. used, purchased over three tons 
of chicken, three tons of potatoes, a ton 
and a half of sugar, two tons of candy, 
1,500 mince pies, 5,000 popcorn balls, etc. 
—cheer fot 13,000 families and individ- 
uals. This was accomplished without 
duplication of giving. 

Then on Christmas Eve, before a 
seventy-foot tree, illuminated and star- 
tipped, in the public square, Moses 
Cleveland’s great family sang songs ex- 
pressing the_common hope for a better 
city and a better world. 

No personal solicitation for the pur- 
chase of stock was allowed. The com- 
mittee depended entirely upon the edu- 
cation of public opinion for the sale. 

In that fact lies the true success of 
the Community Christmas. We are told 
that the wide publicity given the plan, 
awakened such a social consciousness as 
Cleveland never before possessed. A 
permanent Community Christmas Com- 
mittee purposes to make definite capital 
of the experience gained in ate first 
community celebration. 
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CHICAGO’S FIRST COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS TREE, GRANT PARK, 1913 


FESTIVAL distinctively Califor- 

nian and possible only in such a 
climate, was that in White Park, River- 
side. Toward a great tree hung with 
lights and tipped with the emblematic 
star, marched a pageant of over 350 
characters. Mounted police heralded it; 
schools, bands, musical clubs, and other 
organizations of the city, were repre- 
sented in the harlequins, Christmas 
waits, spirits of Christmas and of the 
woods, monks, Indians, and various per- 
sonages—historically recalling the fétes 
of Merrie England or symbolic of Cali- 
fornia’s own history. Before the tree, 
old carols and modern songs and solos 
were sung. 

Though undertaken and directed by 
a few loyal individuals, this first cele- 
bration in Riverside is reported as truly 
in community ‘spirit. “It’s your tree; 
it’s my tree; it’s everybody’s tree,” was 
the slogan. And transportation to the 
park was arranged for all who would 
otherwise have found it difficult to at- 
tend. Fully 5,000 persons, it is said, 
shared in the sights and the songs. 


VANSVILLE, Ind., benefited by a 
piece of rapid-fire accomplishment, 
as spirited as the twinkling-of-an-eye 
performance of St. Nick in The Night 
Before Christmas. The ministerial as- 
sociation of that town had duly appoint- 
ed a committee to prepare for a minia- 
ture Madison Square celebration. But 
five days before Christmas, nothing had 
been done. Then a woman took hold. 
This was Vera Campbell, and she tells 
what happened: 


“Before six-thirty that morning, I had 
written a little poem. . . . By half- 
past eight, the chief dealer in Christmas 
trees had promised to put up his biggest 
tree in the Court house Square which— 
I learned by nine o’clock—the county 
commissioners were glad to have so 
used, 


“By noon, the electric company had 
promised to wire the tree and keep 
it lighted from six o’clock until midnight 
every night’ between Christmas and 
New Year’s. By two o’clock in the 
afternoon, there seemed to be enough 
assurance that the affair would be a suc- 
cess to justify presenting the matter to 
the papers. The city editor of each of 
the three papers in town kept the 
municipal celebration before the thought 
of the people from then until Christmas 
Day, featuring it on the first page. 


“Something fresh was added to the 
news each day. One day a leading 
printer gave his promise to print a 
thousand copies of the best-loved Christ- 
mas hymns, to be distributed among the 
crowd. Next day they announced 
that a maker of moving-picture slides 
had made a slide to run at the chief 
shows. 


“Another day came the announce- 
ment of the program. Music was of- 
fered by a leading choir, a solo by the 
favorite contralto of the city, and the 
Hallelujah Chorus by the oratorio so- 
ciety, to conclude. With this came, of 
course, the announcement of the gen- 
erous offer from a music dealer to fur- 
nish a piano. 


“The crowd that gathered at the 
Court House Christmas Eve showed that 
the city was ready for a ‘get together’ 
time at that season. There ought to have 
been singing in the square all the even- 
ing, for crowds began gathering by 
half-past eight. When the pianist 
struck the first chords of Stille Nacht, 
a spirit of deepest reverence pervaded 
the waiting crowd and that vast num- 
ber—made up chiefly of Germans—sang 
that perfect hymn as only the Germans 
can sing it! 

“The solo made a deep impression. 
After the whole crowd had sung a num- 
ber of the Christmas songs, the chords 
of the Hallelujah Chorus pealed forth. 
At the first note, the hands of men who, 
carrying dinner-buckets, were evidently 
on their way to their night shift in mine 
or mill, went straight to their hats, and, 


in deepest reverence, they with us all 
heard the whole chorus with uncovered 
heads.” 


NE result of the municipal celebra- 
tion in Beloit, Wis., is, that the 
City Council purchased a fine tree and 
set it out in the city park to be the per- 
manent rallying-place on Christmas Eve. 
The Federation of Women directed 
events last year, the mayor, the judge of 
the Municipal Court, and other city offi- 
cials taking part. Choir boys came sing- 
ing, as the mayor’s touch on an electric 
button lighted the tree. The familiar 
carols grew clearer and clearer till the 
boys surrounded the tree and there com- 
pleted their chorus. 


ALTIMORPE’S first Community 
Christmas ‘festival was initiated by 
the Baltimore Sun. Like most of the 
community trees, the tree on Court- 
house Plaza was illumined throughout 
the week from Christmas Eve to New 
Year’s, and to each day was assigned 
some special interest. On Christmas 
Eve, from the moment that the mayor 
pressed the button that illumined the 
tree, to the close of the concert by the 
United German Singers and a regi- 
mental band, the celebration was definite- 
ly the community’s. Before the formal 
program and after it, voluntary groups 
sang carols here and there on the Plaza. 
The morning edition of the Sun, Decem- 
ber 24, had printed a number of hymns 
and carols with music. 

One day was “Tiny Tim” day. In 
automobiles lent for the occasion, crip- 
pled children from all parts of the city 
were brought to the Plaza for a special 
musical and the illumination. On an- 
other evening a band played chiefly the 
national airs of Poland, Lithuania, 
Bohemia, Italy, and the other countries 
represented in Baltimore’s varied social 
community. 
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N the busiest corner of Dayton, last 
year, there was set up a fifty-foot 
tree, lighted-by the generosity of the 
Dayton Power and Light Company. 
cidental expenses were divided between 
the Greater Dayton Association and the 
Dayton Daily News. Music was by an 
Episcopal choir augmented by 800 or 900 
volunteers. Words of the songs were 
thrown on a_ screen across the street. 
After the exercises at the tree, the choir 
toured the city in automobiles and sang 
at hospitals, hotels, and other centers. A 
number of Christmas baskets were dis- 
tributed. 

Plans for the celebration this year in- 
clude giving on a larger scale. Gifts 
of money, clothing, food-stuffs will be 
deposited at the Christmas tree and dis- 
tributed by the Federation of Charity 
and Philanthropy. 


DETAILS of the great gatherings in 

Chicago and New York have been 
often told. The originators of these 
plans are hard to find. Back of the 
first “Tree of Light” in Madison Park 
was the Lake Placid Club; back of the 
kaleidoscope of lights and the star, was 
the Edison Company; back of the gath- 
ering-place itself was the city, for the 
city set up the tree and later removed it. 
The only payments were to professional 
singers who sang at union rates. And 
back of it all—the little group who be- 
lieved that even among city folk, there 
could be a community gathering. And 
back of these, if you will, the indomit- 
able good-will toward men of Jacob A. 
Riis and his memories of waits and vil- 
lage festivals of far-off Denmark, 

A second tree stood in New York last 
year, down in City Hall Park. At both 
centers music (by professionals and by 
organizations of the city) and illumina- 
tions made the program of each night of 
the festal week. 

The Madison Square celebration clos- 
ed with a reception to Mr. Riis. An 
orchestra of one hundred pieces, stopped 
the New Year’s Eve clamor at 10:30; 
4,000 singers joined in song for an hour, 
words being thrown on moving-picture 
screens, and finally ended just at mid- 
night with America. 


"TWELVE mounted heralds led, last 
year, Mayor Harrison and the sing- 
ers, to the portico of the Art Institute 
overlooking the long stretch of Grant 
Park where Chicago’s first community 
tree stood ablaze. Singers from the 
Grand Opera Company, famous choirs 
like that of the Paulist Fathers and the 
Swedish chorus, sang first. Programs 
of the evening, with music, had been 
distributed to 128 city church choirs. 
So there was a splendid central leader- 
ship for the choruses in which hundreds 
joined. A Salute to All Nations, played 
by the Chicago Band, was a medley of 
national anthems. — ‘ ; 


In- - 


[N the Canal Zone, Christmas has been 
a-brewing since October. In that 
month the children of the Zone prepared 
their contribution for the Christmas 
Ship. Shortly after, delegates repre- 
senting churches, civic, fraternal, and 
labor organizations, met in Balboa to 
discuss a Community Christmas pro- 
gram. This is announced to be the first 
celebration of the kind in this part of 
the country. The tree will be illumined 
early Christmas Evening and gifts will 
be given to the children of the city. 
The Northwestern University Quartet, 
now on tour in the Zone, will give a 
concert and then the evening celebration 
will close with a dance. It is hoped 
that the illumination of the tree may 
prove a contrasting influence to the 
lights of the saloons in Panama_ City, 
a mile or so away. 
- Into plans for this celebration have 
entered administrative officers of the 
canal, United States army officers, 
clerical forces and shop men, followers 
of all creeds and followers of none. Yet 
in the complex social life of a tropical 
region, a Community Christmas program 
has found a place. 


SALVATION Army. barracks, settle- 

ments, churches, political clubs, all 
manner of social agencies, have’ their 
established traditions of holiday festi- 
vals for the less fortunate. For these 
newer attempts to share the Christmas 
cheer with a whole community—to make 
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TREE IN MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, 1912 


the Christmas tree a democratic rallying- | 
place, no small share of credit is due to | 
the great dailies of many cities. 

The Chicago Tribune has given many 
a reader his first experience of slum- 
visiting and an actual idea of how the 
other half liyes. It calls on Good Fel- 
lows to visit and help poor families | 
whose letters are printed during the | 
weeks before Christmas. 

The St. Louis Post-Despatch not only 
gave out dinner baskets last year to 
families whose claims were certified by 
responsible charities, but served a din- - | 
ner to homeless men, and had in the | 
Coliseum a festival of music, a circus, 
and gifts and candy for the children. | 
No grown-ups were admitted unless ac- | 
companying children. ; 

The Chicago Herald’s splendid Christ- 
mas ship has recently been described in. 
Tue Survey [November 21, 1914]. The 
part played by the Baltimore Sun in 
the city’s Christmas is told earlier in 
this story. 

It would be easily possible to fill many 
columns with descriptions of newspaper 
Christmas activities that have counted 
in helping rich and poor to meet to- 
gether in the name of Christmas. An 
important factor is the spreading through 
such exuberant enterprises, of the 
understanding that Christmas is only one 
day out of three hundred and sixty-five. 
The constructive plan of the Baltimore- 
News to make Christmas last through- 
out the year has already been described 
in Tur Survey [December 13, 1913, p. 
298]. This plan of Twelve Opportuni- 
ties has been in operation since 1910, 
with the close co-operation of the Fed- 
erated Charities. 


(F0-OPERATION in the Oranges. 

(N.J.) was secured by simple but 
effective plan. In the confidential ex- 
change of the Bureau of Associated 
Charities a card index was kept of all 
families who were likely to receive- 
Christmas dinners or other forms of 
Yuletide cheer. 

Letters were sent to agencies likely 
to give out Christmas dinners or other 
gifts and a large number of responses- 
were received. When applications from 
Sunday schools or individuals came for- 
families to help at Christmas time, re- 
sponse was made easy by reference to: 
this index. Very definite effort was 
made to avoid exploiting the poor. The 
bureau offered to see that gifts were: 
delivered and to report about recipients, . 
but in no case allowed strangers, groups: 


“of people like Sunday school classes, 


to intrude upon the family’s privacy. 


UCH records are significant. They: 
are proof of a growing realization: 
that however bulging the stockings and 
gay the tree in every home, there still’ 
remains the need in every community’ 
for better neighborliness, common in-- 
terest, co-operation and good will. 


Editorials 


N his article on the Colorado situation, Mr. 
Fitch discusses the issue of law and order 
which was the slogan there of the fall political 
campaign. He presses it back through several in- 
struments of self-government charged with the 
actual preservation of law and order. 

He presses it back through grand jury and 
eourt martial, to the operations last spring (end- 
ing in the tragedy of Ludlow) of a certain troop 
of the state militia, officered and recruited from 
company guards (still paid, some of them, by the 
coal companies), bringing with them into the 
state’s service all the animosities of their earlier 
feuds. He presses it back through the opera- 
tions of these company guards, when, last fall, 
armed and cloaked with civil powers by the county 
authorities, they clashed in a guerrilla warfare 
with strikers armed like themselves but cloaked 
with no such powers. He presses the issue 
back to the company towns where, in the days be- 
fore the strike, camp marshals, owing allegiance 
to their private employers, abused the powers of 
public peace officers, and spread discontent. 


HERE has been murder, and pillage, and 
arson in Colorado. Well should the issue 
of law and order be raised; but that issue reaches 
to the very foundations of our civil life. It should 
be applied by instruments of government which 
cannot be swerved to right or to left. It should 
be applied not merely to the outrages against life 
and justice of a time of struggle, but to the in- 
rages—if there be such a word—against life and 
justice in times of peace. 

Our conception of law and order is something 
that lends itself permanently to private appro- 
priation neither at union headquarters nor 
in directors’ rooms. Nature’s hatred of a vacuum 
is no more intense than the impulse in a democracy 
toward reasserting public control over private ag- 
gression—whether in the oldest of village insti- 
tutions, or in the newest reaches of modern in- 
dustry. A law-abiding community is one in which 
law not only is observed but also abides. No one 
who reads the testimony given before the congres- 
sional inquiry can with intellectual honesty apply 
that old Anglo-Saxon phrase to the Colorado coal 
villages in the time before the strike. It was in- 
evitable that, sooner or later, the violation in these 
remote cafions of the ordinary standards of do- 
mestic security and local self-government, must 
so dislodge the equilibrium of our common life 
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that the problem of the Colorado coal fields should 
become a national problem; should make us see 
that the White House and the miner’s home in Las 
Animas County are but different numbers on the 
same street, which must ultimately rely upon the 
same watchman and the same law. 


N ordinary times we look to peace officers to 
assert this thing that we call law and order. 
Martial law has its roots in an entirely different 
soil. We have scarcely begun to recognize what 
it means to apply, as Colorado has done, its 
strange and extraordinary powers, bred of war, 
to the affairs of life and labor. We get a glimpse 
of what it means when we stop and consider the 
difference between soldier and police officer. To 
the soldier, the man he sets out to control is his 
enemy; the quicker he can put him out of business, 
the better. The policeman is supposedly the 
friend of all comers; and if any offend, his task 
is to bring him with the least hurt and greatest 
expedition before the impartial tribunal which, 
away from the scene of conflict, will deal with him. 
By one of the juxtapositions of life, we find fed- 
eral troops in Colorado behaving like policemen: 
and peace-officers, like enemies. But this does 
not amend the fact that martial law as carried out 
by that. state in its great industrial struggles, in- 
volves imprisonment without trial at the hands of 
individuals relieved from responsibility to the 
civil courts. We have in such martial law an in- 
strument of war, bone of the bone of that armed 
conflict which is wracking Europe. In this period 
of war we shall do well to have a heart-searching 
as to this recrudescence of militarism, not in 
Berlin, or Petrograd, but here among ourselves,— 
as to how far we can afford to apply this strange 
thing in our civil life, instead of strengthening the 
civil institutions themselves. 


Y its very name, martial law visualizes its 
B origin. We can hold it up before our eyes 
and look at it. It is less easy to visualize another 
element that enters into the Colorado situation. 
This is absentee capitalism; but in a way, its mani- 
festations are analogous to another factor that 
lies deep in the European conflict. That factor is 
imperialism as applied to conquered and colonial 
possessions. Last May we pointed out [THe Svr- 
vey, May 2, p. 159] that the persistence of absentee 
capitalism, as we know it, hangs first of all on 
whether or not the large enterprisers of our 
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generation develop a scheme of stewardship 


more replete with first-hand knowledge, and 
more instinct with democracy than the colonial 
policies thrown over by the war of the Revolution. 

We pointed out that the Rockefeller interests 
controlled forty per cent of the stock of the Col- 
orado Fuel and Iron Company, the largest oper- 
ators of the region, and called attention to the 
testimony of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., that he had 
not been in Colorado in ten years, but relied for 
his information wholly upon the officials whose 
policies were under fire. 

If Mr. Rockefeller has drawn on other sources 
of information in the interval, he has not taken 
the public into his confidence. His Colorado sub- 
ordinates have, however, in that interval filled the 
public mails with batches of misinformation. By 
these we may judge of the bitter and insecure al- 
legations on which he has sustained these officials 
in refusing the settlement suggested by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. We have a pic- 
ture, therefore, of human responsibility ramifying 
half way across the Continent, linking the content 
of life and labor—of health, comfort, and well- 
being in ten thousand homes—to a yea or nay writ- 
ten at an office desk, dependent on the wisdom 
and ignorance that find their way to that office 
desk. The individual judgments of an outsider 
ean not add to nor subtract from this new scheme 
of responsibility, conjured up by the development 
of industry in fifty years to such huge proportions 
that it must weigh down on any man. But an 
outsider must make judgment, so far as facts are 
known to him, as to whether the individual bear- 
ing this responsibility has used reasonable care 
and employed accessible means to guard against 
its misuse. We have no evidence that Mr. Rocke- 
feller has used such care nor employed such 
means. 


R. ROCKEFELLER, however, is but one 
of 90,000,000 people. Those people, also, 
have responsibilities in Colorado. They, also, live 
on the street of White House and Las Animas cot- 
tage. Their primary concern is not with the fash- 
ioning of far-flung lines of responsibility reach- 
ing from Manhattan to Ludlow, but with the rela- 
tionships of industry, laterally, to community, 
state, and nation—to the American democracy. 
Tue Survey holds no brief for either the Col- 
orado operators or the Colorado unions. When 
the situation is stripped of the recriminations 
of a year-long conflict, there is seen to be a 
residual body of fact, all too clearly demonstrat- 
ing that arbitrary power cannot safely be en- 
trusted to the hands of either alone. Yet the 
operators have held that power, and their refusal 
to yield any jot or tittle of it is not new. They 
had ten years in which, of their own volition, they 
might have encouraged co-operative action and 
organization among their men, unaffiliated with 
the unions in other fields. Their policy was re- 
pression. When union organizers finally came in 
from outside to give leadership to the men in 
their pits, they refused to confer. When their 
men ranged themselves outside the mines as visible 


strikers, they again refused. They refused the 
mediation offered by the Federal Department of } 
Labor. They rejected the plan of temporary set- } 
tlement drawn up by a Kentucky operator and | 
an Alabama miner for the President of the United | 
States, a plan which did not involve recognition | 
of the union. Their quoted utterances on the new | 
commission appointed by the President as an | 
‘‘instrumentality of peace,’’ indicate a like atti- | 
tude. One of their strongest objections has lain | 
against the creation of grievance committees in | 
the mines—the proved instrument of fair play and | 
order in the anthracite fields, where the union 
has been unrecognized during fourteen years of | 
peace. } 

We have no reason to believe that, given the | 
present bitterness in Colorado, the under dog } 
would use power less relentlessly than has the } 
upper dog. The point is, that the upper dog is | 
in power, and holds his advantage by turning the | 
powers of government to his private ends. 


S has been said, we can visualize martial law | 
when it sweeps in and supersedes the civil | 
authority. But in Colorado this is only the spec- - 
tacular out-eropping of another and more far- — 
reaching process; the sweeping-in and superces- — 
sion of civil life by industrial forces. The vacated 


street, the ‘‘closed’’ town, the deputy sheriff’s — 


badge given to one party to a fight, are but sym- 
bols of it. The first responsibility then of the ~ 
people of Las Animas County, of Colorado, of — 


~ the United States, is to restore civil government — 


to its rightful possessors, and so to ground it that 
it shall not buckle and cave in, no matter what the 
industrial pressure upon it; so that,—just as 
in times of strife, sheriff, militia, federal troops, 
in ascending scale, have come out to enforce law — 
and order,—the democratic forces of state and 
nation, in ascending scale; can be brought to bear 
to restore and sustain self-government in the 
obseure community. 


RANTED such a civil renaissance in Col- 
orado, the industrial forces there would of © 
themselves be able to reach a more healthy equi- 
librium. The need is none the less to develop law 
and order in the industrial fabric itself, under 
stress as it is beneath the stupendous changes in 
the world’s way of doing its work. Here is the 
task of exploration and invention before the 
United States Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, which begins its session in Colorado this 
week. We can do no better than repeat a para- 
graph from THE Survey of December 30, 1911, when 
the campaign was on for the creation of that com- 
mission to probe the causes of industrial unrest; 
“The situation is too much freighted with the public well-being 
to be left to contending forces to keep striking false balances. 
The responsibility for sovereign and regulative action rests upon 
the whole people. We must give structure to fair play; reality to 
justice; and buttressed channels to those economic forces which, 
when they work at cross-purposes, jam up the currents of our 
national life. Even in so doing, they illustrate the restless human 
energies which America as yet fails to conserve for creative pur- 
poses. In the same way that we have let our water powers stand 
neglected, have let our forests of matchless trees crouch down 


into stumpage, and have let the freshets waste our farm lands, we 
waste our human strength.” ; 
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THE CHURCH AND 
THE COMPANY TOWN 


\OME churches are willing to enter 
the company town without realiz- 


ing apparently the price which they 


must pay sooner or later if they are to 


remain Christian. The very fact that 
they are subsidized by the company 
arouses the suspicion of the workers, 
who assume, whether rightly or 
wrongly, that they will stand on the 


side of the company in an industrial 


— conflict. 


And does not the company 
also assume the same thing? And 
would it give land or money if it 
assumed anything else? 

The late Bishop Franklin 8. Spald- 
ing vividly put the problem in a 
letter to the writer. JI am glad to see 
Mr. Lewis’ challenge of the authen- 


ticity of my quotation. I assure him 


“ing of the ‘‘t’s.’’ 


that the quotation is exact, even to 
the dotting of the ‘‘i’s’’ and the cross- 
Ate Fitch’s article 
sets forth the situation in the Colo- 
rado mining communities. It may in- 
terest Mr. Lewis and many like him to 
have Bishop Spalding’s further de- 
scription of.a typical case in Utah in 
the accompanying letter. 

The company, in the instance cited, 


finally declined to have anything to do 


with one church and turned to another; 
it wanted a reasonable religion for its 
employes but regretfully held that 
along with the reasonable religion of 
that church went well-known sympa- 
thies with labor which made the church 
altogether too uncertain a proposition 
to deal with. The company was 
sorry; it wished it otherwise; but 
since that uncertainty existed, and 
since it saw no possible way by which 
it could be removed, it was therefore 
unable to encourage that church in 


To THE Epitor: 

I noticed in Tue Survey, October 
17, 1914, on page 77, a statement on 
the late Bishop Spalding, written by 
J. Howard Melish, in which appears 
the following paragraph: 


He. was no. builder — of 
churches. Only a few days ago 
I had a letter from him in which 
he said, “No more churches will 
be built in Utah so long as | am 
bishop.” The managers of cor- 
porations that owned the towns 
said to him, “We will not sell 
you land nor give you land in 
our town for a church. We will 
lease you land and we will write 
the lease, because we propose to 
control the preaching in our 
town.” Spalding was the cham- 
pion of the poor. He would not 
sell his birth-right or betray his 
fellows, even for a church. 


It would be interesting to know 
just how much of this paragraph is 
taken from a letter written by Bishop 
Spalding and how much is contrib- 
uted by Dr. Melish. Does it not 
seem rather a sweeping assertion to 
claim that “the managers of cor- 
porations that own the towns” said 
to him (Bishop Spalding), “We will 
not sell you land nor give you land 
in our town for a church. We will 
lease you land and we will write the 
lease because we propose to control 
the preaching in our town.” Many 
things have been charged against 
our captains of industry, especially 
those at the head of great corpora- 
tions, but it is incredible that “man- 
agers” of “towns” (which you see 
is in the plural), could have said any 
such thing to Bishop Spalding. 

There is entirely too much loose 
talk of this nature. We read such 
absurd accusations in anarchistic pa- 
pers but we did not expect to see 
such a statement in the columns of 
THE SuRVEY. 


Henry Harrison Lewis. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear ME LIsH: 


. The problem is, What is the 
Duty of the Church in the Company 
Town? The following case is typ- 
ical of coal, smelter: and mining 
towns in the west generally. 

A. is a company town. with a popu- 
lation, including men, women and 
children, of 4,000. The company 
owns all the land, houses, hotels, 
stores and halls. They want a 
church, they profess that they want 
it badly for the well-being of their 
workers. But they will only lease 
ground, and the terms of the lease 
involve the church always standing 
on the side of the company, never on 
the side of the working men. The 
following conversation which I had 
recently with the general manager 
of A. will show the situation: 

Bishop. “Would you object to 
the church’s opening a_ reading 
room ?” 

Gen. Mner. “No, but we should 
insist that objectionable papers like 
the Appeal to Reason and the maga- 
zine of the Western Federation of 
Miners, should not be allowed.” 

Bishop. “But if the Appeal to 
Reason were given to the reading 
room by local socialists, and, when 
they inquired why it was not placed 
on the tables, the missionary replied, 
‘Because the management or the 
company does not approve of it,’ 
wouldn't that create rather than al- 
lay discontent?” 

Gen. Mngr. “That would be a 
very tactless method of replying. It 
would be the missionary’s duty so 
to reply that the company would be 
saved from criticism.” 


Bishop. “Would you object to a 
debating club?” 
Gen.. Mngr. “No, provided no 


debate on socialism or labor ques- 
tions would be allowed, and here 
again tact should be used to side 
track such questions if they were 
proposed.” 

How can the church undertake 
work in a town under such limita- 
tions as to her freedom of speech? 
If you! say no, then I ask, Is nothing 
to be done for the moral and spiri- 
tual welfare of the human beings 
who live there? 

FRANKLIN S. SPALDING. 


prosecuting religion and social work in its town. 
One church ‘‘having failed to make good,’’ the 


company turned to another church, and at last 


report, that church had begun work in the com- 
pany town. Itis also reported that the com- 
pany itself has decided to erect a clubhouse and 
social center and employ, through the Y. M. C. A., 
men to conduct it. 

Meanwhile, the copper country has been the 
scene of violent strikes. One company sent in 
strike-breakers and paid for two hundred deputy 
sheriffs. After a period of civil war the company 


stated that the labor situation had been adjusted 


satisfactorily ; discontented miners and machinists 
left the camp; many of the miners returned to 
work; wages were slightly advanced. On the 
other’ hand, those who view the question from the 
standpoint ‘of the workers declare that conditions 
are as wretched as ever, that labor is more dis- 


contented than before the strike and that only 
grim hunger forced those who returned to do so. 


Where does the church stand on this issue 
raised by the company town? If it accepts the 
subsidy of the company it must pay with loss 
of liberty of speech—and of the workers; if it 
stands by the workers, its lease will not be re- 
newed; or, if not dispossessed itself, it sees its 
members dispossessed by strike-breakers. With- 
out financial help from the denomination, no 
chureh can maintain an honorable existence in a 
company town. Is any denomination willing to 
finance in a company town’ a_ chureh which pur- 
poses to be Christian, —that is, to stand by what 
is just and right whether on the side of the com- 
pany or on the side of the workers; or, as may 
happen in a specific conflict, on the side of 
neither? 

JoHn Howarp MELIsH. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, seven 

college women went to live in a 
stately old house squeezed among 
slums and saloons in the most corrupt 
and congested district in New York 
City. 

That house at 95 Rivington Street 
was the birthplace of the College Set- 
tlement, and those college women 
were pioneers. who brought to the 
cramped East Side sunny fellowship, 
warm sympathy, and the desire to 
mould there brighter homes, fuller 
lives and new ideals of citizenship. 
—From an account of the Twenty-fifth An- 


niversary celebration, October 31, published 
in THE Survey of November 14, 191}. 


95 RIVINGTON STREET 


1889—1914 


FLORENCE CONVERSE 


HE house was old and sodden, vermin-rid 
And sin-begrimed; its dirty apathy 
Darkened the street at midday. In and out 
The sagging doors went only Hopelessness, 
And wandered up and down the greasy stair, 
And shadowed through the bleary window-panes, 
And writ upon the walls in ancient slime 
Of festering memories, her black lament. 
A wretched house. And yet, nor more nor less 
Than all those wretched others in that blur 
Of haunting filth, that monotone—the street. 


And then, one commonplace October day, 

Chosen of miracle, the house awoke 

To that old-fashioned, quaint, mysterious rapture— 
A change of heart. The same old stocks and stones, 
3ecome a clean new creature,—born again! 
Here was conversion leapt four stories high. 
And shining out of every startled window, 

A vision of a city coming down 

From Heaven: coming down—O changed heart! 
Among the crowded push-carts in the street. 


The children see it, for the newborn house 
Suffers the children. Five and twenty years 
The house hath not forbade a little child. 
And you and [ and all who sleep a night 
Within the house, see it, at dawn, and noon, 
And by the flaring of the push-cart torches, 
Coming—our City! 


And the hearts unchanged 
Of other houses,—blind, misunderstanding,— 
Are troubled. Up and down uneasy streets 
They wait, the sinful rich, the sinful poor, 
In rank and row of unconverted stone 
And brick and mortar—troubled; sorely troubled. 
For some have had a glimpse disquieting 
Of heavenly mansions too unreal for earth; 
And, sullen, some have drawn their window curtains 
Against a dazzle. But they all are homesick. 
They hear the happy house of vision calling, 
‘*Sisters, come home !’’ 


MOUNT IVY, THE FRESH AIR SUBURB OF CONGESTED RIVINGTON STREET 
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Prominent among 
the social questions 
which the great Eu- 
ropean war has shock- 
ed us into regarding 
with a deeper serious- 
ness is, naturally, the 
immigration problem. 
We feel that uncer- 
tain new  develop- 
ments await us, and 
we turn- with sharp- 
ened interest to the 
newest products of thought on that sub- 
ject, although even the newest seem al- 
ready singularly out of date. 

First on the list, let us look at Pro- 
fessor Ross’s The Old World in the 
New, which ran as a serial last year in 
the Century, and is just now issued, 
practically unchanged, except in order of 
topics, in book form. 

Eight of the twelve chapters give us, 
in succession, characterizations of the 
various racial types who have come 
among us, beginning with our original 
make-up, and_ proceeding 
Irish, the Germans, the Scandinavians to 
our newer immigrants, the Italians, the 
Slavs, the east European Hebrews and 
the lesser immigrant groups. 

These are-interesting and vivid por- 
traits, but as is the case with all por- 
traits, many will feel that although 
much of the paint is drawn from re- 
liable statistical warehouses of various 
sorts, the colors are laid on too thickly 
here and there—to heighten an unfavor- 
able racial feature, or to give an unduly 
sinister gleam to a racial eye! 


Immigration 
from 
the Outside 


Wi 


. hurt by this pressure. 


through the. 


In the last four chapters—on the eco- 
nomic, social, political, and racial con- 
sequences of immigration—we come to 
the real meat of Professor Ross’s doc- 
trine. The economic chapter traverses 
familiar ground. In his view the flood 
of immigration causes industrial dis- 
placement. To keep up the level of 
wages and standard of living means a 
constant struggle. The labor organizer 
can point to brilliant successes with the 
newest immigrants, but as fast as he 
evangelizes one batch of alien workers 
with the union gospel, another batch is 
upon him to break the line. It is not, 
however, the old-line American who is 
He seems to 
have been lifted up by it. The newest 
immigrant crowds out the next older 
immigrant; and it is the immigrant’s 
child who will in the future, press upon 
the native’s child. 

A novel thought is the connection Pro- 
fessor Ross makes between immigration 


and the disproportionate rise in the 
price of food products, which char- 
acterizes the “high cost of living” 
we talk so much about nowadays. This 


is given as an evil of immigration. But 
how about the benefit to the native 
American farmers Professor Ross has 
so much at heart? And how about 
other elements in the increase of food 
prices, such as the filling up of the 
available land, the closing of cattle 
ranges, tariff rates on food products, 
monopolies and governmental regulation 
to ensure wholesome quality? 

In discussing the social effects of im- 
migration Professor Ross becomes the 
portrait painter distinctly, with a some- 
what erratic sense of values, it seems 
to us! The sketch of the anthracite 
mining town with which he opens his 
chapter, has certainly some incongruous 
items. To the drunkenness and sex im- 
morality, which after all are not mon- 
opolized by Slavic immigrants, Pro- 
fessor Ross adds the horrible fact that 
miners “bathe in the kitchen before the 
females and children of the household,” 
and that “women soon to become moth- 
ers appear in public unconcerned.” As 
to the last, why on earth shouldn't they? 

The gathering of ten thousand af- 
flicted people at a shrine for cure is 
adduced as an example of unfitness of 
the newer immigrant to take part in 
modern life, and it is said “as the coun- 
try fills up with the densely ignorant, 
there will be more of this sort of thing.” 
But belief in the practical efficacy of 
the supernatural is by no means confined 
to ignorant foreigners. Has Professor 
Ross forgotten the large and growing 
body of Christian Scientists, recruited 
in the main from the most “native” and 
prosperous part of the population? 

He thinks the yellow journals are 
aimed at a “sub-American mind grop- 
ing its way out of a fog,” and that they 


“jar upon the home-bred farmer or 
mechanic.” Having personally seen on 
the one hand the home-bred farmer and 
mechanic in large numbers and even the 
home-bred school teacher and college 
professor fairly revelling in these sheets, 
and on the other, Hebrews and Italians 
in goodly proportion reading with en- 
joyment papers which follow the Eu- 
ropean literary traditions, the present 


* reviewer thinks that something is to be 


said on the other side. 

A consideration to give us pause is 
the low position assigned to women by 
the newer immigrant groups. To this 
Professor Ross would attribute the de- 
lay in winning suffrage for women in 
the eastern states where foreigners pre- 
vail. Our anti-suffragists with ‘their 
rampant Americanism would dispute this 
vigorously. But suppose it is true, may 
we not regard the delay as a valuable 
period for training the newer peoples 
into an idea they would not have gained 
so quickly in their own countries, and 
which they will in turn transmit to their 
home lands on that “wind that blows 
democratic ideas through the world” 
which the “distinguished social worker 
and idealist” quoted in Professor Ross’s 
preface declared the immigration move- 
ment to be. 

His general conclusion seems to be 
that the main evils of immigration along 
social as well as economic lines are 
rather in the future than the present, 
and indirect rather than direct. 

“The continuance of depressive immi- 
gration will lead to nothing catastrophic. 
Riots and labor strife will often break 
out but the country will certainly not 
weaken nor collapse. Of patriotism of 
the military type there will be no lack. 
Scientific and technical advance will go 
on the same. The spread of business 
organization and efficiency will continue. 
The only thing that will happen will be 
a mysterious slackening in social prog- 
ress 

So far one may accompany our au- 
thor and yet not see the pressing need 
for drastic restriction or exclusion of 
immigrants. The native American en- 
joys a position of pre-eminence, the 
older immigrants are on the whole on 
the higher lev els of economic and social 
life, the newest immigrants are better 
off than they were at home. 

But this is not satisfactory to Pro- 
fessor Ross, and in saying why it is 
not, he formulates a distinction which 
will be of great help in clearing the 
ground of unnecessary matter ‘of con- 
troversy. ’ 

At the. very beginning of his book he 


sketches sympathetically the view of 
those who regard immigration as a 


means of development to the whole civ- 
ilized world by a general diffusion of 
the peculiar blessings we enjoy. “Think 
what. American chances mean to these 
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poor people! Who would ex- 
clude any of them if he but knew what 
a land of promise is to the poor of 
other lands,” said “a large-hearted 
woman in settlement work” whom we 
are stire we recognize under that gen- 
eral title! 

In contrast he places himself as “not 
of those who consider humanity and for- 
get the nation, who pity the living, but 
not the unborn,” and not only those who 
will be born, but “those at the gate of 
the To-be, who might have been born, 
but will not be.” 

That is, the great distinction is one 
of focus. Professor Ross twists the 
glass to fix the race—his own race— 
as the center of interest; Miss Addams 
gives it a wider twist, and sees a broader 
humanity as the social unit. The final 
chapter on racial consequences, then, is 


of extreme importance in the develop- * 


ment of Professor Ross’s thought. He 
starts out with what seems to us a some- 
what extravagant assumption of racial 
superiority in our early settlers, and 
attributes to the effervescence of the 
“pioneer breed” whatever there is “in 
the performance of our people to arrest 
the attention of the world.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, history shows on our an- 
cestors’ part such an amount of unin- 
telligent muddling with vast national 
supplies, so much selfish and cruel ex- 
ploitation of “inferior” (which means 
“weaker”) peoples, that we wonder how 
much of our present advantages and 
character are due to race and how much 
to resources. Our democracy itself is 
certainly as much a child of the latter 
as the former. 

Much of the discussion of the racial 
question strikes us as singularly naive. 
In looking at the new immigrant, “to 
one accustomed to the aspect of the 
normal American population, the Cali- 
ban type shows up. with a frequency 
which is startling,” and “to the practiced 
eye, the physiognomy of certain groups 
unmistakably proclaims inferiority of 
type,” says Professor Ross. If there 
is anything proven by modern research 
it is that “the practiced eye” is notori- 
ously given to seeing what it thinks it 
ought to see.and is in consequence a 
most untrustworthy guide. 

Dr. Goring in his careful study of the 
English convict had the curiosity to ap- 
ply actual measurement to convicts who 
had been first grouped as. intelligent, 
average and unintelligent, and then sub- 
classified (for each intelligence group) 
—by observation—as having high, medi- 
um or low foreheads. It was found that 
as tested by measurement the tendency 
of the observers had been to classify as 
“low” the forehead of a convict in the 
low intelligence group, of the same 
height that he would have classified as 
“medium” in the average intelligence 
group, and even “high” in the high in- 
telligence group. 

We might also note that each race has 
its own standard of beauty and normal- 
ity, in comparison with which any other 
peoples look like “Calibans”, and also 
that correlations between the mental and 
physical traits—the inside and outside of 
a man, have by no means been securely 
established. 


The whole racial argument seems to 


us to stand on a very shaky foundation. 
Anthropologists have shattered our faith 
in “pure” races anywhere. In the Euro- 
pean war now being waged under 
“racial” banners and rallying cries, the 
principal combatants. are of so nearly 
the same blend of types that the whole 
thing is really a family quarrel. The 
great races of the ancient world were 
blends; and since Herbert Spencer’s 
time there has been growing uncer- 
tainty2 as) {0\. thel exact - recipe: stor 
“favorable” and “unfavorable” blending. 
No doubt the England in which lay- 
ers of Briton, Saxon, Dane, and Nor- 
man were mutually struggling was more 
uncomfortable to live through than our 
present state, but out of it came the Eng- 
lish nation. Perhaps this blend we are 
now forming is just the one needed to 
bring a new flowering to us. 

But Professor Ross wouldn’t want it. 
To those who are satisfied to let the na- 
tive American stock decrease, even if it 
is replaced by other stocks, growing and 
prospering in their turn, Professor Ross 
addresses his final word, which really 
sums up his volume: “A people that 
has no more respect for its ancestors 
and no more pride of race than this, 
deserves the extinction that surely 
awaits it.” 

This then is a view of the immigrant 
from the outside—as he appears to the 
American who wants to push the alien 
element out of his path. 


+ Professor Steiner, 
in the next book be- 
fore us, From Alien 
to Citizen, gives us in 
the account of his 
own experiences a 
view of the immi- 
grant from within— 
his motives, feelings 
and ideals. Which is 
likely to be the truer 
view? The idea has 
prevailed that to un- 
derstand a subject you must look at it 
coldly. A newer psychology is teach- 
ing us that we get more of truth by look- 
ing at it warmly,—by approaching it 
from within rather than from without. 

Professor James put this very beau- 
tifully in his appeal for the possibility 
of immortality for the countless mil- 
lions of undistinguished beings whom 
the more highly developed feel would 
merely clutter up eternity. He says: 
“You take these swarms of alien kins- 
men as they are for you. I feel 
no call for them, you say; therefore 
there is no call for them. But all the 
while they realize themselves with the 
acutest internality, with the most violent 
thrills of life. “Tis you who are dead, 
stone-dead and blind and senseless, in 
your way of looking on. Each of these 
grotesque or even repulsive aliens is ani- 
mated by an inner joy of living as hot 
or hotter than that which you feel beat- 
ing in your private breast.” 

Professor Steiner shows us this joy 
of living and will to live in a way to 
win your sympathy with the aspirations 
of the alien hordes to a place in this 


Immigration 
from 
the Inside 


world as well as in the next. Of 
course, not every immigrant is a 
Steiner in quality, and, capacity, but 
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the difference between the 
and the inside view of the average for- 
eigner is shown interestingly in such 


cases for example, as the criminal im-} 
Professor | 
Steiner himself was included for a time. , 

These “Calibans” of Professor Ross | 
are here seen as just puzzled, bewilder-} 
offending unwit-} 
tingly against a power they do not un-| 
derstand, which they see working sub-| 


migrant—in which class 


ed fellow creatures, 


stantial injustice in only too many in- 
stances. 


With Poor Immi- 


Pouring Aliens 
into a 
Common Mold 


can and 


roving disposition, 
panied Russians on a 
pilgrimage to an east- 
ern shrine, 


western goal of their wanderings. 


the steerage from London to New York, 
with Russian immigrants, and a subse- 


quent tramp westward. This time we | 
ourselves are looked at from outside, and | 
perhaps the most significant comment 4 


made is that we appear to be under a 
mechanical obsession. We regard the 


human being as a tool, with a given | 
industrial value, and if a man does not ~ 
fit the pattern we have fashioned for | 
him in behavior, clothing, and so on, ac- | 
we have no | 
place for him. We are all standardized. | 
There is little room for individuality. | 
Hence, he thinks, a failure in our treat- | 


cording to his function, 


ment of immigrants; a lack of recogni- 
tion of their human and individual qual- 
ities. 


from personal im- 
pressions to a statis- 
tical and ~ historical 
study—Jewish Immi- 


Statistics of 
Jewish 
Immigration 


in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies | in 
History, Economics, 
and Public Law. 
This book is valuable to have at hand 
on the reference shelf. It gives briefly 
and clearly an analysis of the economic, 
social, and political conditions in Rus- 
sia, Roumania and Austria~Hungry, 
which bear upon the Jewish question; 
the economic and social position of the 
Jews in those countries, and their his- 
tory for the past thirty years. Then 
comes a discussion of the movement and 
characteristics of the Jewish immigra- 
tion to the United States, followed by a 
carefully prepared and well-arranged set 
of statistical tables. 

This study shows the Jewish move- 
ment as a true migration, in contrast to 
what the author characterizes as “nor- 
mal immigration.” It is due to expul- 
sive forces in the home country, takes 
place by family groups, and comes to 


outside | 


Stephen Graham’s | 


grants to America is |] 
also a personal view j 
—this time of an out- } 
sider to both Ameri- } 
immigrant, | 
an English writer of } 


who, having accom- | 


decided | 
to make a pilgrimage with them to the | 
The |} 
book is an account of his journey in | 


Now we turn away | 


gration to the United 
States from 1881 to / 
1910 by Samuel@ 
Joseph, newly issued — 
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this country for permanent residence. 

| While we are gathering knowledge, by 
way of personal impression or research, 
jabout immigrants, they are coming in, 
‘right along. Must not something be 
|\done to help in adapting them to the 
‘new conditions? 

One vital need is education for the 
‘adults among them. Some years ago 
| the late Sarah Wool Moore, whose name 
|will always be honored and remembered 
|in connection with service to the immi- 
|grant, did pioneer work in introducing 
‘such teaching and by more natural 
|means than instruction through books 
suitable only to the child interest and 
the child mind. She though that eng- 
lish should be taught to adult foreigners 
in terms:of the things that will most 
closely concern them, and in concrete 
| fashion. 

One of the latest of the books writ- 
ten for use in teaching by this method 
is English for Adult Students of For- 
eign Birth, by J. E. Banks. 

An admirable feature is the use as 
reading exercises of national tales and 
legends prepared in many cases by na- 
tives of the country concerned. We 
might suggest, however, that a book of 
this kind would be more helpful to the 
average teacher if it contained some de- 
scription of the method of teaching— 
some practical hints that would enable 
one who was not familiar with the new 
methods, to make use of the book with- 
out a painful process of experimenting. 

Ie NER ES 


Last on the list is Mr. Tupper’s For- 
eign-Born Neighbors, intended, as the 
foreword says, “as a sort of Baedeker 
for all who are interested in the assimi- 
lation of our non-English speaking for- 
eignborn neighbors.” We infer that the 
book is a product of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association movement for the 
education and assimilation of immi- 
grants. It gives a brief account of “for- 
eign-born neighbors,’ especially in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
other organized work for them, and pro- 
grams of work. It should be found 
useful by all who are engaged in immi- 
grant work. 


*~Kate HoLtitapAy CLAGHORN. 


ADVENTURES WHILE PREACHING THE GOS- 
PEL OF BEAUTY 


By Nicholas Vachel Lindsay. Mit- 
chell Kennerley. 186 pp. Price $1.00; 
by mail of THe Survey $1.08. 


There is something 
as buoyant, spirited 
Spirited Prose || and simple about Mr. 
Lindsay’s prose as 
there is about his 
poetry. This little vol- 
ume, consisting large- 
ly of letters written 
home while he was 
tramping through the 
Middle West, peddl- 
ing rhymes for bread, 
proves him to be kin 
of Whitman and Thoreau. Nor does 
Walden or Specimen Days and Collect 
contain many pages that afford fresher 
or more inspiriting reading to a good 
American than some of these. Pure 


ofa 
Vigorous Poet 
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The Cost of a 
y Ielephone Call 


ID you ever think how much it costs to give 
you the telephone right-of-way anywhere, 
at all times >? 


Your telephone instrument, which consists of 
130 different parts, is only the entrance way to 
-your share of the vast equipment necessary in 
making a call. 


Your line is connected with the great Bell 
highways, reaching every state in the union— 
with its poles, copper wire, cross arms and insu- 
lators in the country; its underground conduits, 
manholes, cable vaults and cables in the cities. 


You have the use of switchboards costing up- 
wards of $100,000,000. You enjoy the benefits 
of countless inventions which make possible 
universal telephone talk. 


Your service is safeguarded by large forces of 
men building, testing and repairing lines. You 
command at all times the prompt attention of 
one or more operators. 


How can such a costly service be provided at 
rates so low that all can afford it? 


Only by its use upon a share-and-share-alike 
basis by millions of subscribers, and by the most 
careful economy in construction and operation. 
A plant so vast gives opportunity for ruinous 
extravagance; and judicious economy is as 
essential to its success as is the co-operative use 
of the facilities provided. 


That the Bell System combines: the maximum 
of usefulness and economy is proved by the 
fact that in no other‘land and under no other 
management has the telephone become such a 
servant of the masses. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System 


Universal Service 


Adjustable 
Window 


The Saybrook Ventilator 


*“*THERE’S AN AIR ABOUT IT” 


This ventilator adds efficiency and ease of regula- 
tion to handsome appearance—and costs less 
than other standard makes. The practical venti- 
lator for home or office—insuring a constant, even 
supply of fresh air without troublesome drafts. 
Especially valuable, for this reason, in cold 
weather, when there should be plenty of out- 
side air instead of closed windows. The Say- 
brook Ventilator sent on 10 days trial. 


‘““MY LEMON VERBENA” 


No, 804 from our catalog of Thought- 
ful Gifts. A box of special design, 
hand colored, filled with Lemon Ver- 
bena, “‘more strangely sweet than 
anything else that grows ;'’ comes 

neatly packed with a dainty gift 


card and makes a decidedly in- 
teresting and unusual gift. Redo- 


lent of old fashioned gardens. nt Our Bpokiet 

Sent postpaid for '75c. to intro SES! LBS ee M Ee 

duce our beautiful catalog of Frock Ant 

eae ing 2 and Ra wey se po tx ce 
or our line : 

oc ate aah: ie snopes E ———EEEEEeEee asking. 


POHLSON GIFT SHOP, Department 82, Pawtucket, R. I. The Chapman Bros. Co., Box 170, Saybrook Pt., Conn, 
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A Word with Our Book-Buyers 


The announcements of leading publishers 
in these pages will help you solve some 
Christmas gift problems. 


“Her Christmas Eve” 
By MRS. S. L. TWIGGS 


PRICE 25 CENTS POSTPAID 


A Few Comments 


“A simple story with a great message.” 
“A delightful Christmas story attrac- 


tively told.’’—Assembly Herald. 


“We wish every home in the United States where there are children could have a copy 
of that little book”.—Frank H. Palmer, Ed., Education. 


The Yoke 


DAVID ROY PIPER 


A little book of only sixty pages, but it puts be- 
fore the reader, in a manner to leave a lasting im- 
pression and stimulate to wise and thoughtful 
action, the undeniable and unescapable laws 
upon which 


The Christian Religion 


Prtce 25 cents postpaid i 
religion becomes a mere sham and pretense. 


You and your friends cannot afford to be without this book when it can be obtain- 
Se ed for such a trifling amount. 


THE NUNC LICE 
920 NICOLLET AVENUE - :_ - 


SOCIAL WORK HANDBOOKS 


Fine gifts for students of the subject 


T PRESS 


CITY CHURCH AND ITS SOCIAL MISSION 


f A. M. TRAWICK, Nashville, Tenn. 

“This book not only suggests the methods of scientific social’ investigation but ex- 
hibits the invaluable results of such investigation. 
to every Christian citizen.’—Dr. O. E. Brown, Vanderbilt Univ. 


(\ FAMILY AND SOCIAL WORK 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, N. Y. School of Philanthropy 


improvement and elevation of the institution of the family. 
ing by any one interested in social problems,’’—Journal of Political Economy. 


SOCIAL SERVICE MESSAGE 


The important conclusions of a special Commission under the leadership of Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, including the statesmanlike suggestions of the best known authorities on 
the subject. A book that squarely faces the issue. 

% SOCIAL PROGRAMME OF THE LORD’S PRAYER . 


I. J. LANSING, D.D. 
A unique and very practical interpretation of the Lord’s Prayer as having a definite 


5) petitions, 
@ PRESENT FORCES IN NEGRO PROGRESS 


W. D. WEATHERFORD, ‘Ph.D. 
“A solution of the questions here presented will determine the status ‘of the negro 
in the coming generations. The author gives facts and conclusions: that are vitally 
significant.’’—Christian Advocate. 


Cleth .50 


We promptly fill orders for books of all publishers and send them as instructed 


KS ASSOCIATION PRESS, 


SEY Se NSIS Ss 


rests and without the observance of which this & 


- MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ? 


Cloth .60 10 


124 East 28th St., New York ¢ 


Augusta Evening Herald. te 


The book holds a splendid challenge 


Cloth .60 GX 
; ey 


“A strong plea for effective social work, organized and directed with a view to the ® 
Well written and worth read- { 


<4 


Cloth $1.00 WA 


Beards .40 Rv% 


S social significance and demanding that those who use it shall co-operate in answering its M4 
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boyish high spirits, which can hear aj 
song of hope in a calliope, are a capital} 
thing to get in literature, especially} 
when combined with the sensitive sym-] 
pathy which can make us choke with the} 
story of the little bronco who danced| 
to his death, and the quick observation| 
which transports us bodily to the great 
Kansas wheatfields in harvest time. 
This is a book to commend to all so- 
cial workers who are saddened and per- 
haps almost crushed by city problems. 
Problems enough are obviously to be 
found out there on the plains, but idyls } 
also-flourish, wholesome and sweet, in | 
the fields where the good Mennonites | 
reap to the music of their hymns, or. 
where the youth addicted to verses of 
dubious character becomes enthralled by | 
the spring song in Swinburne’s Atalanta. | 
The great silent spaces where the } 
nourishment of the world is ripening | 
gloriously have as true an existence as | 
battlefields and slums, and are perhaps 
of still greater social importance. Read 
Mr. Lindsay’s diary with its fascinating 
scraps of interspersed verse, if you wish - 
to sojourn among them for a little and 
to gain new happy confidence in America | 
and in life. Vipa D. ScuppER. | 


NEIGHBORS: LIFE STORIES OF THE OTHER | 
HALF 4 
By Jacob A. Riis. The Macmillan Co. 
210 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of THE 
Survey $1.35. 


As a preface to 
this volume of true 
ae stories, Mr. Riis had 

Jacob Riis’s ; Fy; 
written; “These are 
Last Book pictures from! the 
life in which they 
and we, you and I, 
are . partnersi” slide 
hoped. that ojphie 
The O6 stories, gathered as 
they were from his 
+_______!| own experience, from 


settlement’ workers, 
and from the records of organized 
charity, “alive with the faithful striving 
to help the brother so that it counts,” 
might appeal to the “neighbor who lives 
but around the corner, and does not 
know it.” 

His description of the wife-beater 
from Poverty Gap, and the scene in 
Essex Market Court when he demanded 
of the judge that the man be held for 
Special Sessions, is alive with vital hu- 
man interest and understanding. He 
looked below the surface, saw the man 
in the drunkard, the love and the loy- 
alty in the wife, and when the children 
stole, he knew that it was “as the mag- 
pie steals; the gold looked good to 
them.” 

Another chip from the maelstrom 
was the story of the small Italian 
caught climbing the back fence of the 
settlement, and trying to drag with him 
a whole window box. Mike was mak- 
ing a garden for his little sister Rose, 
and when Mr. Riis went to call, he 
found the garden, “one step across and 
two the long way.” Rose told him 
that Mike “found the seed.” 

“Our real heredity,” says Mr. Riis, 
“is that we are Children of God. Our 
fight upon the environment that would 
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A list of Constructive new 
BOOKS suitable for gifts 
of Permanent Value 


THE MENTAL HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD: The Psycho- 
Educational Clinic in Relation 
to Child Welfare 


By J. E. Watiace Watiin Px.D., 
Professor of Clinical Psychology 
and Director of Psycho-Educa- 
tional Clinic School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh. 
“Everyone who is in any wise 

interested in the problem of les- 
sening crime and pauperism, any- 
one who is anxious to witness the 
leaven of social progress working 
should welcome 
every attempt to gain deeper in- 
sight into the nature, extent and 
causes of the mental and moral 
deficiency in children. The book 
contains tables which will be of 
great value to all interested in the 
improvement of children.’—Life 
anl Health. 

I2mo. Cloth binding. 463 pages. 
Tables and Index. Price $2.00 
net. Postpaid. 


THE EAST I KNOW 


By PAUL CLAUDEL. Translated into English 
by Teresa Frances and William Rose Benét 


many years 
in Cochin China. 
“The East I Know” is a translation into English 
of his La Connaissance de l'Est. 
of word pictures of life in the Far East written 
by a poet whose individuality and originality are 
bound to make as profound an 
American as they have already done on Contin- 
translators 


Paul Claudel was for 


French Government 


ental readers. The 


CONCERNING JUSTICE 


By Lucizius A. Emery, 
formerly Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court 
of Maine. (Storrs Lec- 
tures.- 


“This is a very able lit- 
tle treatise. Though 
classic and profound, it 
is so devoid of technical 
terms that laymen as well 
as members of the legal 
profession will derive 
pleasure and profit from 
following the author’s 
clear statements and co- 
gent reasoning.”—K enne- 
bec Journal. 
z2mo. Cloth 

Gilt top. 

Price $1.35 net. 

paid. 


8vo. 


binding. 
I7o pages. 
Post- 


SII Sarg 


Service 


Cloth binding. 


net. Postpaid. 


VERITAS 


THE FUNDAMENTAL BASIS OF 


NUTRITION 


By Grauam Lusk, M.D., Profes- 
sor of Physiology, Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical College, and 
Scientific Director of the Rus- 
sell Sage Institute of Pathology. 
“Professor Lusk’s little book 

furnishes the clearest exposition 

we have seen of food values and 
their relation to the cost of living. 

The chief aim of the work seems 

to be to enable the family of small 

income to select the foods highest 
in nutriment at the lowest ex- 
pense.”—The Scientific American. 


Second printing. r2mo. Cloth 
binding. 62 pages. Index. 
Price 50 cents net. Postpaid. 


A Complete Catalogue of Yale University@Press 
Publications or 

A Selected List of Books Suitable for 
Christmas Gifts 
will be sent upon request. 


“M. Claudel’s work is timeless and for the few. 
of silence, laboring patiently and greatly for an ideal, not of time, 
but of eternity.”-—THE CorNHILL Book ter. 
with complete success 
delicate feeling for words which give the color 
and soul of the East with poetic modulation, yet 
unmistakable truthfulness. 

This is the first of M. Claudel’s work to ap- 
pear in English and is expressly authorized by 


in the 
It is a series 


impression on | him. 


have captured Postpaid, 


THE CHALLENGE OF FACTS AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By THE LATE WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER, LL.D. Edited 
by ALBert GALLowAy KELLER, Pu.D. (Uniform with 
War and Other Essays and Earth Hunger and Other 
Essays 
The title essay of this volume is one of Professor 
Sumner’s most powerful and characteristic utterances, 
which is here published for the first time. 
those which. follow are taken from his unpublished notes 
and the remainder from sources but rarely available. 
450 pages. Price $2.25 


Gilt top. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR AND EprTor. 


EARTH HUNGER AND OTHER ESSAYS 
“Thought-provoking and representative of the author’s 
sociological philosophy.’—American Library Association 
Bookli 
Second printing. 8vo. 
pages. 
WAR AND OTHER ESSAYS 
“These essays, like his spoken lectures, have the power 
of challenging and compelling independent thought.’— 
Springfield Republican. 
Third printing. 
pages. 


Price $2.25 net. Postpaid. 


8vo. Cloth binding. 
Bibliography. Price $2.25 net. 


Several of 


Cloth binding. Gilt top. 


Gilt top. 
Postpaid. 


Yale U; niversity Press 
209 Elm St. 225 Fifth Av. 
New Haven 


New York 


WILD LIFE CONSERVATION IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


By Witiiam T. Hornapay, Direc- 
tor of the New York Zoological 
Park. 


This ringing plea for our fast- 
vanishing wild life. is in Mr. 
Hornaday’s characteristically vig- 
orous style. It tells the story back 
of his earlier works such as Camp- 
Fires in the Canadian Rockies. 
An interesting feature of the book 
is a chapter on private game pre- 
serves by Frederic C. Walcott, 
owner of a successful reserve in 
Norfolk, Conn. Illustrations de- 
picting the slaughter of birds and 
game and photographs showing 
flocks of birds where they have 
been protected by law, add con- 
viction to the already powerful 
statements. 


12mo. Cloth binding. 230 pages. 
14 tlustrations. Price $1.50 net, 
delivered. Postpaid. 


He is a sower 


the author’s exquisitely 


8vo. Cloth binding. 199 pages. Price $1.25 net. 


TRADE MORALS 


By Epwarp D. Pace, 
Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commercial 
Law of the Merchants’ 
Association of New 
York. 

“This is another volume 
in the Page Lecture Ser- 
ies, every one of which 
is worth a place in the 
library of every thinking 
man. ... Business men, 
and especially men inter- 
ested in moral progress as 
related to our commer- 
cial life, ought to not only 
read but master this vol- 
ume.”—Western Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

&vo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 
270 pages. Index. Price 
$7.50 net. Postpaid. 
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WASHINGTON: The Man of Action 


A splendid holiday biography of George 
Washington by Frederick Trevor Hill, the 
well-known American historian, superbly il- 
lustrated by the French artist Comte J. 
Onfroy de Breville, the famous “Job”. The 
forty-eight full-page pictures—each a marvel 
of historical detail—are reproduced in five 
colors and printed in the French style with- 
out margins. The biography itself is inti- 
mate, sympathetic and accurate. It is a 
sumptuous gift book. 


Handsomely 
Quarto, Boxed. 


bound in green and 
$5.00 net. 


gold. 


Two Gift Books by Robert W. Chambers 


Two exquisite Christmas stories never before published &B 


in book or magazine. 


of high moral purpose. 


ideal gift. 


ANNE’S BRIDGE 


This is the story of a young girl whose life has been 
‘Fate finally 
makes amends by bringing her supreme happiness on 


embittered by an unjust imprisonment. 
Christmas Eve. 


BETWEEN FRIENDS 


The story of a great sculptor who plans a bitter 
But in the spirit of 
Christmas he stays his hand at the moment he meant 
to strike, and instead of the bitter satisfaction of 
vengeance learns the greater joy of forgiveness. 

Two volumes in a 


revenge against a false friend. 


Daintily bound in green silk cloth. 
box, The set, $2.00 net. 


While quite unlike the average 
Yultide story, they are both thoroughly wholesome and 
Hach volume is_ illustrated 
with full-page pictures and decorations by Henry Hutt. 
The two books in their attractive holiday box make an 
They are not sold separately. 


Books of General Interest 3! 


Forty Years of It 


By Brand WHITLOCK. The autobiography 
of the present minister to Belgium; virtu- 
ally a history of the progress of democracy 
in the Middle West. $1.50 net. 


Love and the Soul Maker 


By Mary Austin. An able study of the 
rights and relationships of men and women 
by one of the deepest thinkers among 
modern women. $1.50 net. 


Within Prison Walls 


By Tuomas Morr Oszorne. The Chair- 
man of the New York Prison Reform Com- 
mittee had himself imprisoned in order to 
study conditions from the inside. He gives 
his findings in 'this book. $1.50 net, 


Beating Back 


By Au JENNINGS and WiLL Irwin. The 
remarkable life-story of the notorious 
train-robber and ex-convict, Al Jennings, 
who “came back” and became a leading 
citizen of his state, $1.50 net. 

—— Ay 


Americans and The Britons 
By FREDERICK C. DE SUMICHRAST. A time- 
ly book, discussing the differences and sim- 
ilarities of the two great English-speaking 
peoples in chagicter, social life, politics, 
education and all important institutions. 
$1.75 net. 


Albania 


By WapHAM Pracock. .An informing vol- 
ume on a little-known ‘country that has be- 
come one of the important strategic points 
of the great Huropean war. Illus. $2.50 
net, 


Insurgent Mexico 

By JoHN Rexrp. Vivid pen pictures of the 
Mexico of to-day by an American war cor- 
respondent who served in Villa’s army. 
$1.50 net. 


The Dawn of Christianity 


By ALFRED W. Martin. An account of the 
various forees that helped to advancé 
Christianity from its narrow provincial en- 
vironment to its place among the great re- 
ligions of the world. $1.25 net. 


Cyclopedia of American Government 


CYCLOPEDIA 
_ OF | OF OF 

, AMERICAN |]| AMERICAN AMERICAN, » 

| GOVERNMENT | GOVERNMENT GOVERNMENT 


CYCLOPEDIA i) CYCLOPEDIA 


Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of the Science of 
Government, Harvard University, and Andrew C, McLaughlin, 
Professor of History, University of Chicago. 


No more valuable gift could - be made to a wide-awake Amer- 


ican man or woman than this complete, up-to-date cyclopedia 


of information about our government. 


Every question that 


one can ask about American Government, Federal, State or 


Municipal, is answered in this monumental work. 


It is ar- 


ranged alphabetically in cyclopedic fashion, and every article 
carries numerous cross references to others allied with it. 
From the earliest times to 1914 everything is here, and so 
easy to get at that you will find it a real joy to look up and 
familiarize yourself with all those problems of government 


that have perplexed you so long. 
dictionary and should have a place in every library. 
Quarto. 


volumes. 


It is as important as a 
Three 


Buckram. $22.50 net per set. Half 


morocco, $30.00 net per set. 


D. Appleton & Company, Publishers, New York 
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smother instincts proclaiming our birth: | 
right is the great human issue, the real — 


fight for freedom.” The story called 
The Wars of the Rileys has the breezy 
flavor of the Chicago Mr. Riis knew 
and loved so well. His emotion, hope- 
ful and good-even though apparently 
quite irrational, cheers us throughout 
the story. 
mourning, Mrs. Riley turned a proudly 
hopeful look ‘upon her husband, like a 
rainbow spanning a dark departing 
cloud.” 

Two Friends is a story written in the 
official report of the police and the cor+ 
oner, but Mr. Riis points out that “when 
the hungry heart is filled, life has given 
its best gift.’ In The Snow Babies’ 
Christmas we have a picture of Sea 


Breeze Hospital, given with the poetic | i 


insight-which knows the heart of Gimpy, 
of the southern doctor, and of the nurse 
who is to him “a soul struggling toward 
the light that never dies.” 

The Jewish mother who hurried to 
call the priest for the Catholic neigh- 
bor when the baby was dying, the starv- 
ing cobbler who took in the boy from 
Sing Sing, are the evidence that “God 
lives in human hearts; that we are 
molded in his image, despite flaws and 
failures in the casting.” 


Jane E. Rossrns. 
HEALTH WORK IN THE SCHOOLS 


By Ernest Bryant Hoag and Lewis 
M. Terman. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 321 pages. Price $1.60; by 
mail of THe Survey $1.72. 


Se The movement for 
health. supervision in 
Preventive 


Health Work 
in Schools 


the stage of crude 
experimentation and 
conflicting opinions 
concerning needs, or- 
ganization, methods 
of procedure and re- 
sults obtained. The 
‘appearance of this 
ee ee eens: splendid book is proof 

- that supervision of 
children’s health is now an established 
institution in the public schools of near- 
ly five hundred American cities. The 
volume deals with the problems involved 
in health supervision, health examina- 
tion, and hygiene teaching in the 
schools. It is intended primarily for the 
use of the grade teacher, and as a hand- 
book for the guidance of superintend- 
ents, school nurses, and boards of edu- 
cation. 

The authors show very clearly that re- 
sponsibility for the supervision of the 
children’s health must be assumed by 
the school, because the discovery that 
approximately 60 per cent of school 
children suffer from uncorrected, but 
remediable defects, proves that parental 
guardianship of children’s health is not 
sufficient. They also show that school 
medical service is not antagonistic to 
private medical practice, for the school 
service is essentially preventive while 
private practice is chiefly curative. A 
frank discussion of the opposition 
waged against health work in the 
schools contains the following state- 
ments: ‘Notwithstanding certain hy- 
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“With one eye in deep ff 


the schools has passed ~ 


BEAUTY FOR ASHES By Albion Fellows Bacon 


Eyery woman who wauts to do a little for the outside world and 
doesn't know how to go about it; every woman’s club that wants to 
do a little good for the outside world and doesn’t know how to go 
about it, ought to read this account, simple yet wonderfully moving, 
of a woman who, single-handed, helped the poor and wretched of a 
great State. Illustrated. Price, $1.50 net. 


THE UNKNOWN GUEST 


The Unknown Guest within ourselves —that mysterious, vaguely 
realized stranger that is part of us, and which is sometimes termed 
the psychic self —has called forth this strangely beautiful and ex- 
quisitely worded book. $1.50 net. 


THE MASON BEES By J. H. Fabre 


If you fail to read this book by the wonderful old Frenchman who 
reveals scientific discoveries in the language of a prose poem, you 
will miss something new, something incomparable in modern liter- 
ature, $7.50 net. 


THE WONDERFUL ROMANCE 


By Pierre de Coulevain 

We want a book at this time to remind us that there is still much 

good in the world; that happiness may be hidden but cannot be lost. 
Here is such a book by the author of “On the Branch.” $1.35 net. 


IMPERIAL GERMANY Bsy Prince Bernhard von Bulow 


There are all sorts of books about German statesmanship by people 
who are neither Germans nor statesmen. But here is a new, tremen- 
dously significant book on the subject by the man who was Chancellor 
of the German Empire from 1900 to 1909. $1.50 net. 


GERMANY’S MADNESS By Dr. Emil Reich 


A revelation by Prof. Reich, late of the University of Vienna, of 
the processes by which many Germans have come to the belief that 
it is Germany’s destiny to rule the world. 41.00 net. 


THE REAL KAISER 


A very fair book about the Kaiser by an Englishman who is not 
afraid to acknowledge the Kaiser’s good points. A brilliantly clever 
book, full of anecdotes and full of the result of keen, good humored 
observations. 41.00 net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FULL YEARS 
By Mrs. William H. Taft 
Most entertaining reminiscences of official life and the inner side of 
official life, in the Philippines, at Washington, and in the White 
House, by the wife of one of our most distinguished Americans. /JI- 
lustrated. $3.50 net. 


THE CHARM OF IRELAND By Burton E. Stevenson 


A chatty, intimate and veracious account of a recent devious jour- 
ney through Ireland which gives a clear picture of modern Ireland 
and the Irish. With many illustrations. $2.50 net. 


SEVEN YEARS ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 
By Mrs. Hugh Fraser and Hugh C. Fraser 


A record, told with the knack for easy, graceful, interesting narra- 
tive, which characterized Mrs. Fraser’s “Reminiscences,” of some 
years spent in the last bit of the real West. Illustrated. $3.00 net. 


THE TOURIST’S CALIFORNIA 


By Ruth Kedzie Wood 


Somebody is going to California this year. Why not a comprehen- 
sive, well arranged, accurate guide-book, giving just the information 
that Somebody will want? J/llustrated. $1.25 net. 


SPEAKIN’ O’ CHRISTMAS By Paul Laurence Dunbar 


Just bubbles with the real, down South “cullud folks” spirit of 
Christmas. And no one enjoys Christmas more whole-heartedly. 
Sr.00 net. 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 


Anonymous 


With illustrations from Southern scenes. 


443 FOURTH 
AVENUE 


4 | Gift Books & 


New Books for Those Who Like Good Books 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Books for Children 


THE JESSIE WILLCOX 
SMITH MOTHER 
GOOSE 


Daddy and mother need not fear 
that this book will lack some of 
the jingles they used to love, and 
which they want some little one to 
know. This is the most complete 
“Mecther Goose” published, con- 
taining 400 more rhymes than any 
other edition. And the big pic- 
tures in color by Jessie Willcox 
Smith are simply fascinating. 
$2.50 net. 


LEFT END EDWARDS 

By Ralph Henry Barbour 

A thoroughly wholesome story 

of “prep” school life, with plenty 

of football, by one of the most 

popular writers of boys’ stories. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


THE TOPSY-TURVEY 


FAIRY BOOK 
By Anna Alice Chapin 
A story about three little chil- 
dren who wandered into fairy- 
land and had many wonderful ad- 
ventures. J/lustrated. $2.00 net. 


PATTY’S SUITORS 
By Carolyn Wells 
Among the best recent books for 
girls in their early teens are the 
bright, wholesome, entertaining 
Patty stories. This is the latest 
Patty story. Illustrated. $1.25. 


CAPTAIN BILLIE 
By Josephine S. Gates 
A very pretty story for little 
folks by the author who has writ- 
ten such successful books for very 
little people as “The Story of Live 
Dolls,’ and “Little Girl Blue.” JL 
lustrated. 60 cents net. 


THE STORY MY 


DOGGIE TOLD TO ME 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 


Just the story that a friendly, 
sympathetic dog would tell to a 
very little tot, so that it would en- 
thral that little tot and all other 


little tots who should be lucky 
enough to hear it. Jilustrated. 
$7.00 net. 

AN AMERICAN 
CRUSOE 


By A. Hyatt Verrill 


Let a real boy read how the 
castaway on a desert island kin- 
dled a fire from fishes’ eyes, and 
you can’t keep him away from 
this book. Illustrated. %1.25 net. 


NEW YORK 
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Scribner Book 


The Man Behind the Bars 


By Winifred Louise Taylor 


To, gain the confidence of convicts, to 
know their inner lives, and through 
this knowledge to attempt to better 
prison conditions and methods of pun- 
ishment throughout the country is 
Miss Taylor's life aim. In this book, 
composed of a_ series of anecdotes, 
amusing, pathetic and all intensely in- 
teresting, she has embodied the ex- 
perience of many years of work in the 
field. In its sympathy, and essentially J 
human quality, the book is thoroughly 
fascinating and gives the point of & 
view of a class too little known to 
most of. us, 


$7.50 net; postage extra 


Gift Bunks 


In Dickens’s London 
By F. Hopkinson Smith 


With the spirit of Christmas comes the 
spirit of Dickens, whose Ghost of 
Christmas Past has waked so many 
souls to the beauty of the Christmas 
season. The London streets in which 
so many of Dickens’ characters lived 
and moved are portrayed for us in 
this book by its versatile author-artist § 
as well in charcoal as in vivid descrip- 
tion, 
$3.50 net; postage extra 


Through the Brazilian 
Wilderness 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


The complete account of his adventures 
in South America, including his ex- 
ploration of the famous River of 
Doubt, his hunting experiences, his 
scientific investigations, ete. Mis 
Illustrated with photographs by Ker- 5 

mit Roosevelt and others, 


$3.50 net; postage extra 


The Boy Emigrants 


By Noah Brooks 


An acknowledged classic, with its value 
greatly enhanced by a series of glow- 
ing pictures by Il. J. Dunn, illustrat- 
ing the story of the rush to the gold 
fields in °*49. The prolonged popu- 
larity of this book in its earlier edi- 
tions justifies the expectation that it 
will be a leading holiday book of this 
season. 


$2.00 net; postage extra 


Memories 


By John Galsworthy 


The biography of a black cocker spaniel 
told simply, amusingly, sympathetical- @& 
ly, by the one who knew him best— 
his master, 


Illustrated in color by Maud Earl 
$1.50 net; postage extra 


= The Basketry Book 


Mary Miles Blanchard 


o~2, 
A carefully prepared, complete guide to 
the ancient craft of interweaving 
reeds. Beginning with descriptions of ¢ 
tools and materials, the author pro- & 
eeeds by easy stages through all the S& 
simpler weaves to the more elaborate 
designs until “in our work we follow 
the Indian idea of making the basket 
Be es ponent of something within our- 
selves.”’ 


Illustrated, $2.00 net; postage extra 
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gienic principles in Christian Science, 
its sweeping warfare against medicine 
must be viewed as the conflict of an 
absurd superstition with the welfare 
of the state and its children....%.,. 
The League of Medical Freedom is a 
less worthy, but a more active and more 
dangerous, opponent of child hygiene 
measures. This is a recently founded 
and vigorous organization composed 
largely of ‘sectarian’ physicians, quacks, 
and patent-medicine vendors, whose 
main purpose seems to be to oppose all 
social restraints on medical practice and 
to preserve the divine right of all kinds 
of practitioners, regular and irregular, 
to prey upon the gullibility of the peo- 
ple.” \ 

The main topics treated in the eigh- 
teen chapters of the book are: the or- 
ganization and scope of health work; 
the health grading of school children-by 
teachers; the school clinic; transmissible 
diseases; open-air schools; school house- 
keeping; the teaching of hygiene; the 
teacher’s health; and the present status 
of school health organization in differ- 
ent countries, and various cities in the 
United States. 

The treatment is clear and concise, 
and the book is well balanced and very 
attractive. If every school teacher and 
principal could have a copy of this vol- 
ume and make good use of it, incalculable 
benefit would result to the millions of 
children in the public schools. 


Grorce L, MryLAn. 


TEACHING SEX HYGIENE IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
By E. B. Lowry, M. D. Forbes and 
Company. 94 pp. Price $.50; by mail 
of THE Survey $.55. 

Soe They tle or this 
| book would indicate 


to the casual purchas- 
er that the text dealt 


—— 


For Parents 


and with methods of class- 
Teachers room instruction in 
sex physiology and 


sex hygiene. The fact 
is that those who op- 
pose sex instruction 
as a distinct subject 
in our public school 
courses will find satis- 
faction in reading the book, and many 
valid points in support of their views. 
The author states briefly and interest- 
ingly the needs of the individual for in- 
formation and training in matters re- 
lated to sex at each stage of develop- 
ment from infancy to parenthood. Up- 
on this basis is built a discussion upon 
the opportunities and responsibilities of 
parents, teachers, and others for meet- 
ing these needs. 

Perhaps the chapter titles themselves 
best indicate the character of this excel- 
lent book. In order, these are The Ne- 
cessity for instruction in sex hygiene; 
The Method to be adopted; The Cau- 
tion required in developing this work; 
The Greater Work involved; The Blind- 
ness of Parents to the environmental in- 
fluences and clever devices operating to 
break down character and promote sex- 
ual immorality; The Story of Life as 
it should be taught to the growing 
child; The Girl and her special needs; 


" 
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The Boy and his special needs; 
Well-Directed Childhood which leads to} 
effective and happy adult life, marriageé,; 
and parenthood; The Co-workers who|{j) 
may be counted upon to assist the par- 
dren. 
The book is: written for parents and} 
men and women interested in the prob=|f 
lem of sex education. It is not writ-| 
ten as a text-book for children nor for}) 
instructors to use as a reference book 
in teaching. It goes a long way toward, 
presenting in a condensed form the com-}j 
mon ground upon which parents and edu- }} 
cators may stand in dealing with this} 
subject. a | 


ents in the sex education of their chit 
} 


Witiiam F. Snow. at 


THE DEAF 4 
By Harry Best. Thomas Y. Crowell. | 
_340 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of Tux} 
Survey $2.11. 


Dr. Best is the first. 
investigator ‘who has | 
undertaken to deter- 


esa mine the place of the 
o deaf in human society. 
the Deaf Sociologists hitherto } 
have usually either } 
ignored them or | 
grouped them with 


the blind, the feeble- 
minded, the epileptic, 
the insane, the de- | 
formed, the diseased, 
the incorrigible, etc., as “defectives” or 
“dependents”—classifications which ~ 
have no scientific basis and are highly | 
offensive to the deaf and their friends. 
While there are but few books re- 
lating to the deaf, there is a mass of in- 
formation concerning them to be found 
in the American Annals of the Deaf 
and other special periodicals, in the re- 
ports of schools for the deaf, in the pro-— 
ceedings of the conventions of their 
teachers, and in the proceedings of the 
conventions of the deaf themselves. 4 
Dr. Best has diligently collected a5 


co-ordinated this information, so far as 
it relates to his subject, and has present- _ 
ed the results of his researches clearly if 
and fairly. He was well fitted for the 
work, having been for several years a 
teacher of deaf children and having as- 
sociated much with the adult deaf, as 
well as by his studies in law and in ~ 
sociology. q 
The author’s purpose seems to have 
been to enlighten the public in general — 
and sociologists in particular upon a sub- — 
ject concerning which they are too little — 
informed; and at the same to benefit the — 
deaf, for whom he evidently has a sin- — 
cere affection, by endeavoring to remove — 
the suspicion with which they are some- — 
times regarded, to promote their op- 
portunities for economic efficiency, and 
to demonstrate the justice of their claim 
to a thorough education. a 
The book is divided into two parts: — 
the first treating the deaf from an econ- — 
omical and sociological point of view, — 
and the second sketching briefly the — 
history of their education from the ear- 
liest times and setting forth in detail the © 
provision now made for their instruc- 
tion in the several states of the Union. 
It presents a valuable scientific study — 
‘of the statistics of the deaf, their mar- — 
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A Romance 
of Formosa 


4 THE CALL of THE EAST 


islands of the Eastern seas. 


both of them.—Spokane Chronicle. 


WHITE DAWN A Romance of the 


French-Indian War 
Author of “The Sword of Dundee.”’ 


Her story has the sweet savor of the woods, the hills 
Army and Navy Journal. 


SILVER SAND 


“Crockett at his best. 


A Romance of 
Old Galloway 


Author of “The Master of the Oaks,”’ etc. 


‘CAROLINE ABBOT STANLEY 


g “Filled with the human element, and is replete with 
chronicles of a character that appeals to the imagination an 
emotions. Humor and pathos of a rare order." Canadian 
Baptist. ve Illustrated, net $1.25 
Author of ‘Che Lure of the Labrador Wild.” 


THE MISADVENTURES of JOSEPH 


J. J. BELL 
Author of “Ob, Christina!’ etc. 


“If you want to smile without bitterness and laugh with- 
out restraint acquaint yourself with Joseph.’’—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. Illustrated, net $1.00 


JOSIAH ALLEN on the Woman Question 


MARIETTA HOLLEY 
Athor of “Samantha Amonz the Brethren,”’ etc. 
‘Josiah Allen conceived the idea of destroying the cause 
female, suffrage by writing a book against the woman 
question."’— Kansas City Star. Illustrated, net $1.00 


Municipal Life and 
Government in 
Germany 


vq) By William Harbutt Daw- 
¥ son. With Appendices.  8vo. 
$3.75 net. 


“Unstinted praise and thanks are 
due Mr. Dawson for this magnum 
opus.”—London Times. 

“A study of institutions that have 
an important bearing on Germany’s 
fighting strength.’—N. Y. Times. 

“This. book is an expression of 
municipal government in practice and 
is based on first-hand study and ob- 
servation. . The book shows 
the German towns to be engaged in 
activities so multifarious that the 
author asks the question whether in 
our country we yet understand 
what true self-government means.” — 
§ Watchman Examiner. 

“This is a storehouse of valuable 
information gathered and classified 
by an English writer who has pub- 
lished other careful studies of Ger- 
man institutions and methods.”— 
Trenton Times-Advertiser. 


Published 
by 


Thurlow Fraser 


Hereis a jewell in romance—set amid the blossom-laden 


“A thrilling story of the love of a man for a maid, amid scenes trying to 
Illustrated, net $1.25 


Theodora Peck 


“Miss Peck deals with the most romantic period of American history. 
and tke waters.’’— 
Illustrated, net $1.25 


S. R. Crockett 


He gives us an even finer display of his powers 
? than when he first captured his admirers.’’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
12mo, cloth, net $1.25 


8 DR. LLEWELLYN AND HIS FRIENDS 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 
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REVELL’S BOOKS FOR GIFTS: 


THE 


THE 


Star. 


THE 


Edward A. Steiner’s Latest 


**The Story of My Life in America’’ 


FROM ALIEN TO CITIZEN 


The remarkable varied life-story of the author of 
“On the Trail of the Immizrant.” 


ILLUSTRATED, NET $1.50 


A Boy’s Story of the Northland 


THE GAUNT GRAY WOLF 


DILLON WALLACE 
“‘Ungava Bob” here 


lip of “‘gentlemen 


Publishers 
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Modern Industry 


In Relation to the Family, Health, Education, 
Morality 


By Florence Kelley, General 
Secretary, National Consumers’ 
League; formerly Chief State Fac- 
tory Inspector of Illinois. Crown 
8vo. $1.00 net. 


“A compact little volume which covers 
a great deal of ground in a most ad- 
mirable fashion. Knowledge of facts is 
here, and the open-minded attitude of in- 
vestigation. Here is a definite stand- 
point and message, too.”—Chicago Even- 
ing Post. 


“Tt is a most succinct, specific, and con- 
densed indictment of present-day indus- 
try. It presents. all the more convincing- 
ly, because implicitly, the direction of true 
progress. The next steps are not debated 
for; they are shown as the practicable 
things already rooted in the better side 
of what is. In fact, they are next steps, 
not visions across a gulf. No 
president, director or general manager 
will have a real estimate of what his 
cost statements are likely to show in the 
ten years succeeding this year, unless he 
reads this book.”—Rosert G. VALENTINE 
in The Survey. 
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makes a welcome reappearance, and! 
through a series of thnlling adventures both he-and his:companion, 
Shad Trowbridge, face danger and hardship with thestiff upper 

id.” Illustrated, net $1.25 


(SORE! 


—AT ALL—— 


BOOKSELLERS 


“The Most Fascinating and Winsome Child in Fiction this year’’ 


LITTLE ANGEL OF CANYON CREEK 


CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


“Captivating story of the old days of the Western Colorado mining camp. 
A tale brimful of the vim and color incident to «ays and places where life 
was cheap, and virtue rare."’— Christian Intelligencer. 


Illustrated, net $1.25 : 


MAN OF THE DESERT 


GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 
Author of “Marcia Schuyler,”’ etc. 


“The breath of sweetness and freedom which comes trom the story of = 
love and the desert makes the reading well worth while.’’—Kansas City iy 


Illustrated, net $1.25 


Author of “Doctor Luke,”’ etc. 


BIRD STORE MAN 


An Old Fashioned Story 


“Easily read at a sitting, but it is worthy to become a 
classic. The vital element, the living, perfumed flower is 
Mr. Dunean’s art.’’— Louisville Courier-Journal. 


d Illustrated, net 75 cents 9) 


EVERYBODY’S BIRTHRIGHT y 


CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 
A Vision of Jeanne d’Arc 


@ 
A tender, heart-reaching and heart-finding story. It 
should add another to the series of classics for girls which 


have made Miss. Laughlin noted.""— Norma Bright Carson. 
Illustrated, net 75 cents 


LITTLE MERRY CHRISTMAS SV 


WINIFRED ARNOLD 
Author of “Miss. Bassett’s: Matrimony Bureau.” 
From the moment she alights,.one wintry night, at the: 
snow-piled station of Oatka Center, little Mary Chnistie be- 
gins to carry sunshine-and: happiness. Illustrated,net60' cents: 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave-; Chicago, 125 N. Wabash Ave. 


Terente, London, Edinburgh 
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Wages 
In continuation of Lord Brassey’s “ Work and 


Wages”’ and ‘‘Foreign Work and 
English Wages’’ 


By Sydney J. Chapman, M.A., 


M. Com. 8vo. Part III. Social 
Betterment. $3.00 net. 
Vol. I, Foreign Competition, at 


$3.00, and Vol. II, “Work and 
Wages,” at $4.00, are already pub- 
lished. 


In the present volume, Professor 
Chapman completes the task which, 
he undertook of collecting and com- 
paring the costs of labor, the prob- 
lems of wages and employment, and & 
the conditions of life for the great 
body of workers at home and abroad. 

The present volume deals with so- 3 
cial progress, housing, public health, 
training, boy and girl labor, condi- 
tions of labor, home-work and the 
English legal regulations, store clerks, 
and finally, with public aid. 


Fourth Ave. and 30th St. 
New York 
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Under the direction of 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


WEST 


“SIDE STUBS 


Two 
volumes em- 


bodying, in part, the 


Samuel McCune Lindsay and Pauline Goldmark 


ITHOUT attempting to suggest adequate remedies for the 

evils disclosed, the studies show the main facts of the de- 
velopment of the people of that part of New York city bordering 
on the Hudson River between 34th and 54th streets, a district 
with a reputation for lawlessness; and their relations to the citv’s 


social institutions. 


HE original settlers were Irish and Germans. In each genera- 
tion the bolder spirits have moved out to more prosperous 
parts. Hence in this “backset” from the main current may be seen 
some of the most acute social problems of modern urban life and 


the deterioration of an indigenous American community. 


Aeedis- 


cussion of practical value to all who are interested in settlements 
juvenile court, schools, recreation, and relief agencies. 


IN TWO VOLUMES—TWO STUDIES TO EACH: 


THE MIDDLE WEST SIDE 
By Otho G. Cartwright 


A brief account of the chief historical 
elements which have gone into the making 
of a district changing from summer resi- 
dences of the wealthy to small farms of Ger- 
man settlers whose wooden cottages still 
linger, and was finally devoted to factories 
and crowded tenements. Here railroad 
trains drawn by dummy engines, run down 
the center of a broad city avenue, The 
chapters include From Forest Land to City 
Lots, Water Front and Transit Development, 
Coming of the Industries, and Character 
of the Population. 


MOTHERS WHO MUST EARN 


By Katharine Anthony 


Perhaps no recent industrial study is of 
more prime significance at a time when un- 
employment and mothers’ pensions are under 
discussion throughout the country. <A pre- 
liminary article based on Miss Anthony’s 
study was published in THE Survey for 
April 4, 1914. Forced to become wage- 
earners by the death, desertion, disability 
or idleness of their husbands, these mothers 
must perforce go into serubbing and clean- 
ing and other occupations at the very bot- 
tom of-the industrial scale—sheer drudgery, 
most of it. The chapters are The World 
of the West Side Mother; The Economic 
Family ; Conjugal Condition of the Mothers; 
Occupations of the Mothers; Hours of 
Work; Wages and Income; Home Life; 
The Physical Cost; The Human Side. 

12mo. Photos by Beals. 284 Pages. 


Price postpaid $2. 


105 East 
22d Street 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation 


BOYHOOD AND LAWLESSNESS 


A study of the boy and his gang. No 
social problem is more urgent, more bafiling 
or more fundamental in this or any city 
neighborhood. ‘Two men workers, Edward 
M. Barrows and Clinton §S. Childs, lived 
with these boys for two years. In addi- 
tion, an intimate study was made of 294 
boys with reference to their delinquency 
and their court records. The aim of the 
study is to trace the principal influences 
which have formed the West Side Boy; to 
consider some of the means which have 
heretofore been employed to counteract 
these influences; and to picture him as he 
is, exemplifying the results of circumstances 
for which not he but the entire commun- 
ity is responsible. The chapters cover The 
Boy’s Background, His Playground, Games, 
Gangs, Home, The Court, 


THE NEGLECTED GIRL 
By Ruth S. True 


Four persons gathered the material for 
this study. Chiefly it rests on their rela- 
tions with the girls of the neighborhood 
who came to the club they established 
known only as ‘471’’—the street number. 
Making no pretense at “doing good”, the 
club got close to the tangled life of street, 
dance hall, Gopher Gang and the other 
neighborhood influences which relentlessly 
mold these girls, The chapters include In 
the Grip of Poverty, Where the School 
Law Failed, Wage-earning and New Re- 
lations at Home, The Will to Play, The 
Breakdown of Family Protection, and The 
Italian Girl by Josephine Roche, 


12mo. Photos by Hine. 358 pages. 
Price postpaid $2. ‘ 

NEW 

YORK 


findings of an investigation” 
under the Bureau of Social Research of 
the New York School of Philanthropy, with 
funds supplied by the Russell Sage Foundation. 


_ The Survey, December 5, 1914), 


riages, their offspring, their legal rights | 
and responsibilities, their economic a | 
social condition, the organization of | 
their schools, and the methods of their | 
instruction. i 

The subject is presented in an inter- | 
esting way.,-Numerous footnotes enable |} 
the reader ‘to verify the references and | 
to pursue the subject further if de-. 
sired. A comprehensive index adds to | 
the value of the work. | 


Epwarp ALLEN Fay. 


MUNICIPAL LIFE AND GOVERNMENT IN | 
GERMANY i 


By William Harbutt Dawson. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 507 pp. Price | 
$3.75; by mail of THE Survey $3.92. 
This work is a com | 
pendium, brief enough } 
to serve for ready } 
reference, yet de- | 
veloped enough to be | 
readable. The chap- | 
ters on social prob- | 
lems, which appeal to | 
us most, are both in- | 
teresting and inspir- | 
ing. The book is full 
of suggestions, by | 
way of concrete ex- | 
ample, for Americans who want to learn | 
how to manage city affairs. The marked © 
difference between municipal goyern- 
ment in Germany and in England and _ 
America is that in Germany the state). 
leaves communal affairs to the com-_ 
munes. In England and America the 
state must say that a community may” 
do this or that, to the finest degree; and 
to find what these powers include re-— 
quires long search through great masses — 
of laws and digests. Not only may a_ 
German commune look after its affairs, — 
but it is repeatedly urged to extended 
effort and to the assumption of new 
powers. Thus we find in Germany the 
best examples of municipal activities and 
the most efficient of municipal govern-— 
ments. w 
The chapters on Land Policies, fie 
Planning of Towns, Housing Policies. — 
Public Health, Relief of the Poor, and 
Social Welfare are particularly sugges-— 
tive. In, these and other respects the 
state says, in effect: “Govern your 
towns well. How you do it is your own 
concern. Devise measures and exercise — 
the powers that seem necessary, and if 
new powers not contemplated by exist- 
ing law and custom are needed, take 
and use them.” “It is easy to see how 
this view facilitates public action, en-— 
courages experiment, stimulates ingen- 
uity and inventiveness, and lifts local 
government to the level of constructive © 
statesmanship.” é 
To stop land speculation and enable 
cities to do what they need to do, cities — 
own land, ranging, in the case of thir- 
teen cities with populations from 53,600 
to 2,071,300, from 21.4 to 903.5 acres 
per inhabitant, or from 7,501 to 77,703 
acres per city. The city, the people, - 
thus get the benefits: “In 1886 Frei- 
burg-in-Baden owned 11,000 acres of — 
land with a value of £925,000. In 1909” 
its estate was only 2,000 acres larger, 
but its value was then £3,200,000.” ; 
As to town planning the Germans do 


Witre 
Germany 
Excels 


i 


00k Reviews 


ot leave all to chance, ignoring the 
alues whether towns expand “fortuit- 
usly or on rational, and healthy lines. 
he German regards his town as a liv- 
ig Organism, whose development both 
eserves and needs to be controlled with 
1c utmost thought and care. The of- 
cial town plan in which this idea of 
ywn life finds expression is a distinctly 
ferman conception, ‘and is one of the 
lost valuable contributions made by 
rermany to the science of civic gov- 
rnment.” It covers every aspect of 
ommunity development. 

In social lines Germany has been 
usy. It is due to no accident that the 
eath-rate among children is lowest in 
idustrial centers, for there the greatest 
ttention has been given to the prob- 
m. Unmarried mothers are cared for, 
1e child is protected and the father is 
rought to book by the commune. So 
nergetically is this done “that an As- 
ciation of Fathers of Illegitimate Chil- 
ren has been formed for mutual coun- 
1 and defense.” 

In taxation the Germans are giving 
icreased attention to legitimate sources 
f revenue which tend to check land 
yeculation and help relieve the pressure 
f the housing problem. Unearned in- 
rement taxes, betterment assessments 
nd heavier taxes on unimproved than 
n improved lands are among the 
iethods adopted. 


Epwarp T. HarTMan. 


ACIAL INTEGRITY 


By A. H. Shannon. Smith and La- 
mar. 305 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
Tue Survey $1.09. 


Visiting the sins of 
the fathers upon the 


For the Sins children unto’ the 


a third and fourth gen- 
The Mothers 


eration may do for a 
jealous God, but not 
so for the author of 
Racial Integrity. Unto 
the uttermost genera- 
tion, until the last 
vestige-of contamina- 
tion has been lost to 
sight, the sin of the 
slored mother shall keep her mulatto 
nhildren’s children unclean, pariahs, a 
arning and a reproach to all in the land 
-or at least to all of Negro blood. 
he estimated 2,000,000 of mulattoes in 
1€ country are to be banished from pul- 
it, teacher’s desk, and government em- 
loy, for “is it right that the innate sen- 
ial tendencies of Negro womankind, al- 
sady stronger than those of the women 
f any other race, should be re-enforced 
y the prospect of improving the con- 
ition of the offspring by ignoring vir- 
1e 2” 

No hope is held out to those of. mixed 
rigin, once they shall be made taboo. 
mn the principle of the greatest good to 
1e greatest number, it is of no great 
loment whatever becomes of them. 
hort shrift, it is plain, is to be given 
Iso. to those of mixed blood whose an- 
estors were duly married. Intermar- 
lage, it seems, should be prohibited by 
1e law of every state. 

In zeal thus to bring about this very 
uintessence of segregation, one point 
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WwW OO VAOte NCES) “COMPLETING 


Ue PIERSBURGH SURVEY 


Mills by Night 


"Two concluding volumes of the Pittsburgh Survey, now published, 


3 show the newer industrial community in cross section. 


They are 


the result of field work and writing by twenty-five specialists who have 
applied the experience of a score of cities in learning about this one. 


Their findings have served Pittsburgh well. 


They are turned back, 


in these volumes, to the larger service of all American industrial districts. 


These are not conventional reports. 
human story drawn from unnumbered lives. 


They are instinct with a 
There are passages as 


graphic as the photographs and pastels which are scattered through 


the volumes. 


Russell Sage Foundation Publications. 


THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 
CIVIC FRONTAGE 


The volume pictures 4 city with an es- 
sentially sound moral foundation to its life, 
not unprepared to rise to the call of the 
great new demands made by its growth. 

It brings out the slow yielding of old in- 
stitutions conceived in the day of small 
towns and deyised before the epoch of ap- 
plied science,—transcribes the bitter human 
waste and rankling injustices of the period 
of transition,—sets forth the slow unlimber- 
ing of the powers of democracy to put prog- 
ress at the service of the whole people as 
well as of the few. 

CONTENTS 
I.—THBn COMMUNITY 
Pittsburgh the Year of the Survey, By Wd- 
ward T. Devine 
Pittsburgh : An Interpretation of Its Growth, 

By Robert A. Woods 
Coalition of Pittsburgh’s Civie Forces, By 

Allen T. Burns 

II.—Civic CONDITIONS 
Civic Improvement VTossibilities in Pitts- 
burgh, By Charles Mulford Robinson 
Thirty-five Years of Typhoid, By Frank E. 

Wing 
The Housing of Pittsburgh’s Workers, By 

Emily W. Dinwiddie and F. Elisabeth 

Crowell 
The Aldermen and Their Courts, By H. V. 

Blaxter and Allen H. Kerr 
The Disproportion of Taxation in Pittsburgh, 

By Shelby M. Harrison 

III.—CHILDREN AND THE CITY 
Pittsburgh Schools, By Lila Ver Planck 

North 
The Playgrounds of Pittsburgh, By Beulah 

Kennard 
The Public Library, By Frances J. Olcutt 
Pittsburgh as a Foster Mother, By Florence 

L. Lattimore 


5 Appendices, Profusely Illustrated with Pho- 
tographs, Draicings, Atans and Charts, 


8v0, 554 pages 


Price $2.50 By mail $2.70 


WAGE-EARNING 
PITTSBURGH 


Here are men of all the clashing races 
of mid-Europe. The gongs of a thousand 
mills and machine shops mobilize them each 
morning in the orderly works of peace. 

In Wage-Harning Pittsburgh we have esti- 
mates of this new immigration, and of the 
influx of Negroes north-bound from planta- 
tion to industry. And in stark contrast to 
this flooding of the steel district by fresh 
labor forces, we see its seepage to the under- 
world. 

The emphasis of the major articles is laid 
on organization among the workers, adminis- 
tration by the managers and factory inspec- 
tion by the state—the movements toward so- 
cial control over the stupendous changes in 
the world's way of making things. 


CONTENTS 


I.—COMMUNITY AND WORKSHOP 
Introduction by Paul U. Kellogg 
Il.—-Racr STuDIES 
Immigrant Waze-earners, By Veter Roberts 
A Slav’s a Man for a’ That, By Alois B. 
Koukol 
Medieval Russia in the Pittsburgh District, 
By Alexis Sokoloff 
One Hundred Negro Steel Workers, By R. R. 
Wright, Jr. 
TII.—INbustry 
Wage-earners of Pittsburgh, By John R. 
Commons and William M. Leiserson 
Ivactory Inspection in Pittsburgh, By Flor- 
ence Kelley | 
Industrial Hygiene of the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict, By H. F. J. Porter 
Sharpsburgh. A Typical Waste of Childhood, 
By Elizabeth B. Butler 
1V.—THb REVERSE SIDE 
The Police, the Underworld, Yeggs, Beggars, 
Lodging Houses, Prostitution, Social TPo- 
lice, By James Forbes 
24 Appendices, over 150 illustrations from 
Photographs, Drawings, Charts, ete. 
8vo, 582 pages 


Price $2.50 By mail $2.72 


THE COMPLETE SET OF SIX VOLUMES 


The Pittsburgh District ; Civic Frontage, By 
Edward T. Devine, Robert A. Woods, 
Frank E. Wing and others. Price $2.50, 
by mail $2.70 

The Steel Workers, Bv John A, Fitch. Price 
$1.50, by mail $1.73 

Women and the Trades, By Elizabeth Beards- 
ley Butler. Price $1.50, by mail $1.72 


Wage-earning Pittsburgh, By Paul U. Kel- 
logg, Jobn R. Commons, Florence Kelley, 
and others. Price $2.50, by mail $2.72 

Work-accidents and the Law, By Crystal 
Eastman. Price $1.50, by mail $1.72 

Homestead : The Households of a Mill Town, 
By Margaret F. Byington. Price $1.50, by 
mail $1.70 


The Set of Six Postpaid for $10 


22d Street 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc._ 


NEW 
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ooks for Christmas 
Pet Book, The. Anna Botsford Comstock, 


Assistant Professor Nature Study Cornell University 
@ Historical facts, stories, housing and care of all common and uncommon 
pets. Authentic and down-to-date. | 17 half-tones, frontispiece (painted 
by Louis Agassiz Fuertes), illustrated initials. _Handsomely printed on 


special paper. A valuable, usable book for all lovers of pets. About 75 
pages, ready Nov. 25th. Price $2.50 net. 


Nature Songs and Stories. Katherine Creighton 


q A welcome edition to the Children’s Story Hour by an inspired musician 

and an adept at telling Bird, Animal and Insect stories in a truthful, charm- 

ing manner. The songs, music and stories all original. The illustrations are 
new and all full page. The bird pictures by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, the— 
insect pictures by Anna C. Stryke were drawn especially for this book. Ms 
Printed on best book paper. Attractively bound. Size 7x9%. Ready 
Nov. 25th. Price $1.50 net. 


Handbook of Nature-Study. Anna Botsford Comstock 


(Fourth edition now ready) 
@ The ideal guide to the study of Nature. Endorsed and used in 10,000 
schools and homes. 900 pages, 1,000 illustrations. 
Price, bound in one volume $3.25 net. 
bound in two volumes $4.00 “ 


For sale by all bookdealers or shipped direct by 


THE COMSTOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


TOOLS and 
BENCHES 


For Manual Training, 
Institutional or 
Individual Use 


Submit specifications 

and we will estimate, or. 

we will suggest require- 

ments, if desired. 
{Illustration is our Outfit No. 75, with 52 


Tools. No second quality. Only the’ Send for Catalog No. 3177 
best obtainable, Eee 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


NEW YORK SINCE 1848 FOURTH AVENUE and 13th STREET 


Classified Advertisements SITUATIONS WANTED 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, ‘l’ours and ‘Travel, Real Estate, twenty YOUNG MAN, WITH TRAINING 
igen AND EXPERIENCE IN BOYS’ WORK 


Want”’ advertisements under the various head- 


ings ‘‘Situations Wanted,"’ “‘Help Wanted,” etc., five SEEKS POSITION IN BOYS’ HOME. 


cont c-gh vend or initial, suoluding the addseass PLACE THAT CAN BE MADE A LIFE 
mene, The Survey, 105 Base 22d St, New York City. WORK. DESIRED, Siummae.. 179° 


HELP WANTED 


_ WOMAN to assist in commercial laundry 
in girls’ reform institution in city. Address 
2056 SuRVEY. 


position as pastors’ assistant or as private 
secretary. Address 2066 SurRVEY. 


’ EXPERIENCED young woman wishes» 


seems to have escaped this investigator 


as he gathered statistics of racial origin | 


from car-window observations of the 


passing throng. Prolific as he finds the : 
colored woman to be, mulatto babies | 
are not brought to her by the doctor, |) 


as in our good old — ante-sex-hygiene 
days. If we are to have segregation of 


white fathers as well as the colored 
mothers ? 
Chapters on the Problem of the City, 


on Education, and on Slavery are inter- _ 
esting as putting forth succinctly the | 
point of view of those who, while not | 
openly excusing lynch law, have no very | 
harsh word for it; who commend and | 


would extend peonage; and who, in de- 


spite of modern knowledge, still would 7 
measure human brain ability pretty much’ | 


as the butcher weighs out calf’s brain 


to the housewife. 4 
To anyone who does not understand | 


why many of us in the North and a 


growing number of representative sou- © 


therners object to “leaving it to the 
South” to solve the Negro problem, the 
book is heartily commended. 


PauL KENNADAY. 
THE PROBLEMS OF BOYHOOD 
By Franklin Winslow Johnson. The 


University of Chicago Press. 130 pp. | 


Price $1; by mail of THe Survey 
$1.08. 


In THE Survey for 
March 28, 1914, the 
present reviewer 


‘Boy Problems 


Put Hyde of Bowdoin 
by Boys College had worked 


Best in co-operation 
with a group of col- 
lege students. Mr. 
Johnson has _ also 


after four years of 


this new order, why not segregate the — 


0 
\ 
( 


noted that President 


out his Quest of the — 


|| worked out this book — 


co-operation with boys of high school 


age. During this time he has been the 
leader of a changing group of boys 
mostly from his own school, and togeth- 
er they have talked frankly of the prob- 
lems which boys face—personal, voca- 
tional, civic, social, and religious. Mr. 
Johnson lays down two conditions for 
success in a discussion with boys such 
as he has led: “First, the leader must 
be a boy’s man, able to understand and 
appreciate the point of view of the boy; 
second, the material should seem to the 
boy of direct and vital importance to 
him as a boy. .).. .. 1) mustadeal 
largely with concrete experiences taken 
from his own life.” 

His attitude is well suggested in these - 
words to the boy: “We will assume 
that your leader is a man who knows 
and likes boys and that the boys like 
him. He knows some things which you 
do not; but do not let him, for this rea- 
son, do your thinking for you. You 
know some things which he does not; 
perhaps he never knew them, or has 
merely forgotten them. From the dis- 
cussion of these vital problems together 
you will help each other. Out of these 
discussions you should develop prin- 
ciples for action in your own lives.” 

In addition to a preparation for later 
life the author brings the decision on 


> 
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‘ 


ach question to the test of validity for 
he larger life of the boys here and now. 
‘You should be able to justify your con- 
luct on the ground of the present satis- 
faction that it brings you.” 

I asked an experienced club leader of 
joys if this book discussed problems 
hat the boys themselves think worth 
while and if an unskilled man who liked 
joys and was liked by them could suc- 
cessfully lead a group to discuss these 
juestions, provided he would make the 
liscussion a real team game. His an- 
swer was an unqualified yes te both 
juestions. I asked a sixteen-year-old 
doy to tell me if the problems were 
sich as he was interested in and he 
said yes. After a careful examination 
of the book, however, he did not take it 
ip again to read by himself. 

The book ought to be of real value to 
nen workers with adolescent boys. 


Henry W. Tuurston. 


LAW, LEGISLATIVE, AND MUNICIPAL REF- 
ERENCE LIBRARIES 


' By John Boynton Kaiser. Boston 
Book Company. 467 pp. Price $4.00; 
by mail of THe Survey $4.20. 


In this painstaking 
and exhaustive study 
of a complex subject, 
Mr. Kaiser has rend- 
ered distinctive serv- 
ice to the librarian, 
the legislator, and the 
social and economic 
worker. In its value 
to these two last will 
be found its special 
significance to read- 
ers of THE SuRVEY. 
The public and legislative librarian will 
find the book a veritable vade mecum, 
listing concisely necessary guides and 
bibliographic tools and clearly indicating 
the best course to pursue in methods of 
classification and in the intricate details 
of collective, selective, and administra- 
tive procedure necessary to efficient serv- 
ice. 

To the investigator and sociological 
student, the greatest value of the volume 
is its remarkable presentation of infor- 
mational resources and its illuminating 
=xpression of the immense impetus special 
libraries give to public welfare. In at- 
tempting to frame “model laws” relative 
to child labor, sanitation, milk distribu- 
tion, etc., it is vastly important that the 
investigator should be able to put his 
finger upon the existing law, the eviden- 
ces of its utility or futility, and upon all 
relative material. The proper function- 
ing of the state and municipal Icgisla- 
tive libraries provides, along the lines of 
least resistance, the necessary ammuni- 
tion to the man on the firing line—in 
this instance the social worker. 

The law library, dealing in the law 
per se, holds more or less a fixed and 
recognized status, but the state legisla- 
tive and municipal reference libraries 


The Value of 
Special 
Libraries 


Bai 


I 


have had a mushroom growth, having de-. 


veloped in a remarkably swift evolution 
into flexible, vigorous, and far-reaching 
constructive agents for civic and social 
forces. 


In 1890, in New York state, through 
the vision of Melvil Dewey, the Jegis- 
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**Power of Will” 


By FRANK CHANNING HADDOCK, Ph.D., 


Frank Channing Haddock, 
Ph. D., M.S., is one of 
the most inspiring writ- 
ers on Practical Psy- 
chology now living. His 
work glows with a deep, 
splendid, heartening 
philosophy that ranks 
him with James, Berg- 
son, Hucken, and Royce 
as a twentieth-century 
leader of thought. 
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The Law of Great 
Thinking 

The Four Factors on 
which it depends 

How to Develop Ana- 
lytical Power 

How to Concentrate 

—Detailed Direc- 


Will Supreme 

How to Overcome 
Indecision 

How Permanent In- 
fluence Over Others 
Is Secured 

Fifty-four Rules to 
Control Others 

How to Maintain 
the Central Fac- 
tors of Bodily 
Health 

How to Secure 
Steady Nerves 

First Principles of 
Success 

Tlow the Will Acts 

How to Test Your 
Will 

Methods of Develop- 
ing Will 

Principles of Drill 
for Mental Power 

How to Increase 
Powers of Obser- 
vation 

How to Develop a 
Keen Gaze 

How to Train the 


Senses 
Law of Will Power 
in Habits 
How to Master Habit 
How to Master Anger 
The Mental Law of 
Habit Cure 


How to Develop 
Memory 

How to Banish Fear 

How to’ Overcome 
Hesitation in 
Speech 

How to Overcome 


Unhealthy Mind 
States 

How to Overcome 
Stage Fright and 
Embarrassment 

How to Acquire the 
Power of Consecu- 
tive Thinking, 
Reasoning, Analy- 
sis 


How to acquire the 
skill of Creative 
Writing 

How to Guard 
Against Errors in 
Thought 


Firry-Onn MaxiIMs 
for Applied Power 
of Perception, 
Memory, Imagina- 
tion, Seif Analysis, 
Control. 


ete., etc., etc, 


Sent on Free Trial for Five Days 


This great work on practical psychology 
provides a thorough scientific course in Will- 
training, consisting of 28 lessons. Its re- 
sults have bordered on the marvellous. 


It has come as a vital force into the lives of 
thousands of people, showing how to make their 
brains serve them better—making them more 
dominant in their dealings—giving them a sure, 
masterful grip upon their life problems. It 
has proved a veritable well of strength 
people afflicted with ill-health and nervous 
weakness, It has reawakened ambitions in 
men and women who have been turned from 
their life purposes—and has shown its students 
how to CARRY FORWARD those ambitions 
into consummation. 


Helps Everybody 


The readers of this book talk of it as a Bible. 
They range from great captains of industry 
to clerks. They include physicians, lawyers, 
artists, writers and advertising men of renown. 


It is owned, read, prized and praised by such 
men as Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme Court 
Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex-U. 8. Chin- 
ese Ambassador; Lieut. Governor McKelvie of 
Nebraska; Asst. Postmaster General Britt; 
General Manager Christeson of Wells-Fargo 
Express Co,; E. St. Hlmo Lewis, Vice-Prest. 
Art Metal Const. Co.—and literally thousands 
of other men of action and ambition like them, 
who realize the value of DOMINATING WILL 
in daily life. 


How to Develop Indomitable Will 


“Power of Will’ is not a book of idle essays. 
It sets forth actual methods, plans, and prin- 
ciples for training, strengthening and developing 
Will Power. These methods are based on one 
of the most profound scientific analyses or 
Will Power ever made, 


Modern Psychology has indisputably established 
that the Will can be trained INTO WONDER- 
FUL POWER, like any other human faculty, 
by intelligent exercise and use. A man can 
make what he wills of himself. He can open 
up slumbering, DORMANT mental powers. He 
can develop wonderful faculties now yielding 
the merest fraction of their powers. He can 
actually alter the physiological formation of 
his brain, by means of his Will. This is not a 
theory, it is a proven fact. And the value of 
this great work is that IT SHOWS YOU JUST 
HOW TO DO THIS FOR YOURSELF—in 
clear, stimulating lessons which anybody can 
understand, 


Is YOUR Will Dormant? 


Look back upon your life. Once upon a time, 
no doubt, you weaved great dreams of what 
you were going to make of yourself. Are they 
accomplished now? Why are they not accom- 
plished? Is it not because you lacked a strong, 
powerful, dominating, inflexible WILL? You 
allowed others to control and influence you to 
their ends, instead of controlling others your- 
self. You let insignficant daily incidents ever- 
lastingly turn you from your purpose. Grad- 
ually—like so many of us—you allowed this 
God-given faculty of will to become scotched 
and DORMANT in you. Dr. Haddock has a 
message for you—a real message of emancipa- 
tion from the blasting human curse of inde- 
cision and blind habit. 


Send.No Money—Examine Book First 


The price of “Power of Will’ is $3.00. Let us 
send you the book. Lookitover. Glance through 
some of the chapters. Judge for yourself 
whether you can afford not to own it. Send no 
money now. Simply send the attached coupon, 
enclosing your business card, or giving a ref- 
erence, You can keep it five days. If at the 
end of five days you do not want it, mail it 
back. Tear out the coupon now, before you 
turn the page and forget. 


Pelton Publishing Co. 


3 Peiton Building 
Meriden, Conn. 


will” 


Gentlemen : 
me a 
without charge. I 
to remit $3.00 or remail the book 
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M.S. 


Hosts of readers of this 
book have written their 
thanks and gratitude to 
Dr. Haddock. Below are 
a few extracts of some 
of the letters, which 


now make a mass six 
feet high. These ex- 
indicate how inspiring 
and helpful “Power of 
1) Wile i 
ie 
happened upon when 
I opened this book 
of the Imagination,’ 
and I tell you that 
worth ten times the 
price of the bock. I 


tracts serve, at least, to 
Will” is, 
ll 
“The first thing I 
was ‘Some Diseases 
chapter alone is 
wish such a volume 


had come into my 
possession 25 years 
ago.’’—-Thos. O’Con- 


nor, 270 Precita Ave., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
“One of the greatest 
books ever written” 
—Hmil H. Bensch, 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., Canada. 


“Tf you had aii the 
Correspondence 
courses on the mar- 
ket and if you stud- [ 
ied them for ten} 
years you could not 
succeed in mastering 


the system discov- 
ered and laid bare 
by this twentieth |} 


century Genius. I 
have been searching 
for years for the 
knowledge which this 
book contains.’’— 
Wm. W. Long, Cle- 
burne Springs, Ark. 
“The book backs up 
every statement and 
claim made in your 
advertising” 
Muntean, 4310 Broaa- 
way, Galves ton, 
Texas, 


“J find that this 
book is really more 
than you claim it to 
be and I. consider 
that I have received 
a bargain.” H. R. 
Johnson, Guaranty 
Trust hare of New 
York, N. Y. 


“T believe I have re- 
ceived more perma- 
nent good from it 
than from any other 
book I have ever stud- 
ied. It certainly is a 
broadener and a build- 
er. It will be given 
a place among the 
first in my library,” 

Watt OC. Carter, 
So. Coffee and 
Spice Mills, 
Atlanta, 
Ga. 


3 Pelton Bldg. 
Meriden, Conn. 
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= lative reference library had its begin-} 
ning. , Wisconsin was the second state’ 


to enter this pioneer field in 1901, and 
within the last thirteen years thirty-two 
states have developed such libraries. | 
The beginning of the municipal h-} 
brary was in 1907 in Baltimore and its} 
purpose is’to do for the city what the} 
legislative library does for the state. | 
0 Thirty-eight cities in the United States } 
have such municipal reference bureaus, + 
and a number of state universities do } 


similar work for the smaller cities of | 
their states. | 


Numerous bibliographies, such as com- 
pilations of city ordinances, guides to’ 
SECURITY 12 to 1 state and public documents, titles on | 
current political movements and econo- | 
mic problems, a remarkable list illustrat- ; 
ing the comparative values of experience - 
with legislation, included in the volume, 
Send for Particulars _will effectively aid workers and students } 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 10 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Maset RainsrorD HAINEs. 


FOR GIRLS AND MOTHERS OF GIRLS 


By Mary G. Hood, M. D. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 157 pp. Price $1; by” 
mail of THe Survey $1.09. | 


+; The subject-matter) 

of Dr. Hood’s book: 
is well presented, but — 
the good effect is 
vitiated by a series of 
poor illustrations and 
bits of. interpolated | 
verse. Sentimentality 


Sex Hygiene 
and 
Sentiment 


Bal dies hard in books on’ 

sex instruction! In 
giving the facts of 

e H sex physiology, Dr. 
Printer simplicity and accuracy, without falling 

into the snare of a too great technical- 

. ity. Another good feature of the book” 

Annual Reports, Catalogs, State- her illustrations from plant and animal | 
life to human life. Many of the books 

2 on plant and animal biology that the hu-~ 

Rush WV ork a Specialty man application is overlooked. ; 

method in John Palmer Gavit’s article in~ 

206-208 Fulton Street, New York Tue Survey [March 7, 1914], Some In- 


® 
Benj. H. Tyrrel 
Hood has achieved 
is the quickly made connection between 
ments , and all hinds of Printing on sex instruction dwell to such extent 
There is an excellent hit at this” 
f’mation for Mother: “TI told her in an 


allegorical way about the flowers, and 

Phones 730 Cortlandt the pollen, and the bees, and how the 

rto7 seeds formed.” “Beautiful!” softly ex- 

claimed the kindergartner. “How did- 

she take it?” the neighbor asked. “She 

seemed interested, and asked if babies” 

came from bees.” Dr. Hood has skil- 

fully and sympathetically forestalled any 
such deductions ‘in her young readers. 

IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT Perhaps stress is laid on legality at 

the expense of scientific accuracy. The 

TOWER BROS. STATION ERY co. desire to inculcate a tremendous re- 

gard for the legal wedding ceremony 

RETAIL AND STATION ERS SO EvIGEa. leads Dr. Hood to emphasize reproduc- 

MANUFACTURING A SPECIALTY tion as a result of- legal, rather than 

physical, conditions. It would seem bet- 

PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING ter to be implacably exact in the state- 

BLAKK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD ment of scientific facts and not to dis- 

AND BANK SUPPLIES en tort or submerge them for the sake of 

23 WEST 23d STREET NEW YORK pointing a moral. It is a questionable 


moral lesson that is taught at the ex- 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN \ 
TELEPHONE 2323 GRAMERCY PROMPT ATTENTION. , | pense of truth. 


HarRIET ANDERSON. 


Half the Story’s in the Printing 


@ In getting out your Reports 
and Appeals a good argument 
is lost in a poorly printed page 


Dewitt C. Gardner 


HAS HAD THIRTY-NINE YEARS 
EXPERIENCE AS A 


Stationer 
Printer and 
Blank Book 


Manufacturer 


177 Broadway, New York 


Established 1874 Telephone, Cortlandt 434 


femse Qonce, 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


| METAL LINED. GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 
SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. 


New York 


Drawing Inks | 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 


f Taurine Mucilage 

HIGGINS’ Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 

Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 

Vegetable Glue, etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks 

and Adhesives 


‘e yourself from corrosive 


AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. meas) & CO., Manufacturers 


= 


11,000 Agents to Help in 
Public Health Work 


THE METROPOLITAN is offering to public health officers the co-operation 
of its 11,000 agents who visit the homes of 10,000,000 policyholders 
every week. 

HE PRIME MOTIVE is to hasten the day when the working people of 
the United States wili understand and appreciate the motives’ which 
inspire health officers in their activities. Then 

THEIR CO-OPERATION can be depended upon for the enforcement of 
laws and ordinances; 


THEIR HELP can be secured to enable health officers to obtain the appro- 
priations necessary for their work. a 


NEEDED LEGISLATION can be secured by the moral pressure which policy- 
holders can bring to bear both through correspondence and by per- 
sonal interviews with aldermen, councilmen and members of state 
legislatures. 

THE METROPOLITAN has offered the services of its agents to the health 

officers of cities of 20,000 or more population. 

These men have participated in some notable 

health campaigns. 


@A circular distributed to 300,000 industrial 
policyholders helped enforce the St. Louis 
tenement house ordinance. 

G In 1913, our agents helped in city cleaning 
campaigns in 35 cities. Some 50 more will be 
added this year. 

Q “The Child,” our booklet on the care of babies 
and young children, is mailed by some health 
officers to addresses taken from their daily records 
of births. 

@ The booklets “Teeth, Tonsils and Adenoids,” 
and “Health of the Worker,” are being used as 
text books in the public schools. 

@ In certain cities, the chil- 
dren of the “Health and | 
Happiness League” have 
been organized into juve- 
nile municipalities to aid 
the officials in enforcing 
local ordinances. 


The Metropolitan 
stands for and 
works for 


public health 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
ae, of New York ::-1 Madison Avenue 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 
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A thousand dollar recital 
on your piano 


re 


all 


At any time, on any occasion, in your own home and on your own 
piano, you can have a concert recital of the world’s best music by 
master pianists—if the music is played by 


Ghe lelektra 


PIANO PLAYER 


“ The Perfect Musical Instrument pp 


The Telektra will interpret any piece of music to suit your mood of the moment. 
The wonderfully simple expression devices give you a master’s control of your piano. 
You can, by a mere turn of the wrist, put into your playing the exact shading and 
expression you like best : 

Or, unassisted by you, the Telektra will play with complete musical expression ; 

Or, the Telektra will play the piece as it was originally played by the artist him=* 
self—bringing out his individuality, his technique, the very spirit of his personality: 
And the Telektra will do all this without any tiresome foot pumping—for electricity. We < 
does for the Telektra what vour feet have to do for other players. You play with 
your head and hands and not with your hands and feet. 

The Telektra Piano Player quickly transforms your piano, regardlem one fiat or 
make, into the most artistic of all player pianos. And it does it without obstructing 
the keyboard, altering its appearance, or interfering with hand playing. ‘Two hour’s 
time is all that is needed, and the change can be made right 
at home. ouUK | 

We believe you will be interested in seeing and hear- |“ 7 >" SPECIAL 
ing the Telektra. You are cordially invited to come in -f COLUMBIA 
some day soon, by appointment if you wish, and hear this * DEPARTMENT 
perfect musical instrument. A request by telephone,or, | . : 
mail will bring our beautifully illustrated book. f ¥ is: Bifthy Avienae 

: Headquarters for 


Convenient terms can be arranged. * : 
5 A Columbia Grafono- 


(emmy las and Columbia 

y aay Records. Grafonolas 

The Tel-Electric Co, | ins °sco. 

299 Fifth Ave., Cor. 31st St., New Yor: a City aoe oa S a 
Telephone Mad. Sq. 63434 fy ? 
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